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By the Way 


This number of Nebraska History is in large part a report 
of the annual meeting. The first two articles were numbers on 
the program. C. A. Sorensen’s paper will appear in our next 
issue. 


Edward Everett Dale is Research Professor of History at 
the University of Oklahoma. He is well known as author of a 
number of books, articles, poems. Historians refer their stu- 
dents to his Range Cattle Industry, The Cattle Country, Chero- 
kee Cavaliers, and Readings in Oklahoma History. 


Abner K. Chestem is director of AAA for the State of 
Nebraska. He was born on a farm in Burt County and has de- 
voted himself to farm problems. His work includes the setting 
up of the locally elected farmer’s committees that administer the 
agricultural program. 


T/Sgt. Ken R. Keller is a native Nebraskan, born in Gothen- 
burg. He received his A.B. degree from the University of 
Nebraska in 1932 and following graduation was on the staff of 
the Lincoln Star until inducted into the army in October, 1942. 
Later, he was assigned to Nebraska Selective Service Head- 
quarters in the State Capitol and has been stationed there con- 
tinuously since. 


With this issue the editorial direction of Nebraska History 
has been assumed by J. L. Sellers as acting editor. Myrtle D. 
Berry has taken care of the details of the editorial work. 








The Social Homesteader* 


Epwarp Everett DALE 


In 1862 amid the turmoil of civil war, the Congress of the 
United States enacted the Homestead Law. This granted 160 
acres of land from the public domain to every person 21 years 
of age or the head of a family who was a citizen of the United 
States or had declared his intention of becoming a citizen and 
who did not already own more than 160 acres of land elsewhere. 
During the stress of war no large number of persons took ad- 
vantage of this but immediately after the close of the conflict 
and the return of so many thousands of soldiers to civil life 
there was a great outpouring of eager homeseekers to the Prairie 
West. By 1870 this movement had gathered enormous momen- 
tum and during the next two decades the increase of population 
in most states forming the second tier west of the Mississippi 
River was truly startling. During this twenty year period the 
population of the Dakotas increased from 14,000 to 719,000, Ne- 
braska 122,000 to 1,058,000, Kansas 364,000 to 1,427,000, and 
Texas 818,000 to 2,235,000. During the next decade the in- 
crease continued and Oklahoma Territory’s population grew from 
61,000 in 1890 to 400,000 in 1900. Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico show a similar trend. 

Regardless of the state or the region in which the home- 
steader settled, his first desire was to become acquainted with 
his neighbors. He was above all eager to know what sort of 
people these were among whom he had cast his lot. Were some 
of them natives of his own state or members of his own church? 
How many children were in the community who might be brought 
into a school or Sunday School? Were these nearby settlers a 
kindly and hospitable people who would make good neighbors, 
and among whom he could live on friendly terms and with mu- 


* Address read before the annual dinner meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society and the Native Sons and Daughters of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska, September 30, 1944. 
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tual respect and confidence.? On the answer to these questions 
depended to a great extent the future happiness and well being 
of the new homesteader and his family. 

He soon discovered that neighboring settlers were asking 
themselves exactly the same questions about him. In a new 
country cooperation and the development of a community con- 
sciousness is most important. The answers to such questions 
were, moreover, in most cases satisfactory. The people who came 
to these new prairie regions did so to make homes for themselves 
and their families. They were for the most part an honest, in- 
dustrious, God fearing folk eager to succeed and to build up a 
stable society in a raw and untamed land. Any members of the 
rougher element that had drifted in soon found themselves so 
far outnumbered that they departed in search of more congenial 
associates and an environment more suited to their tastes. 

The first few weeks or months on a homestead were busy 
ones for the settler and his family. A home, consisting in most 
cases of a sod house, dugout, or box shanty, must be built, a field 
and garden plowed and planted, and shelter provided for the live 
stock. A well must be dug or drilled, fences built, and orchard 
trees set out. Even while such work was going on, however, 
the pioneer settler found time to become acquainted with all of 
the people within a radius of several miles of his home and the 
foundations of friendships and social relations were laid. 

The opportunity to cultivate and further develop such friend- 
ships was not long delayed. Much has been written of the never 
ending labor of the American pioneer. This is quite true of the 
settlers in the regions to the East where there was ample timber 
with which to improve the new farm. There fields must be 
cleared, stumps grubbed out, rails split, and fences built. The 
settlers of the timbered regions always had a job. The idea, 
however, that the homesteader on the wide prairies farther west 
faced unremitting toil is largely a myth. The women were, as 
a rule, kept very busy, but not so the men. Located on a prairie 
claim forty to sixty miles from the nearest railroad, the settler, 
once he had made his first improvements of the homestead, found 
himself the possessor of abundant leisure. Little timber was 
available for buiding a home and barn or for erecting fences. In 
most cases he was quite poor. Usually he was lucky if he had 
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enough money to purchase some barbed wire to enclose a field 
and garden, a few fruit trees, and the windows and doors for the 
sod house or dugout home. The distance to the railroad was 
too great to make it possible to market there any surplus farm or 
garden products even if the little frontier railway towns had fur- 
nished any considerable market, which in most cases they did not. 
Also drought, hot winds, and grasshoppers often kept the quan- 
tity of any such surplus very low. 

Under such circumstances the pioneer settler fell back upon 
subsistence farming which in most cases had been the form of 
agriculture to which he had been accustomed in his old home. 
He felt that farming was not a business to be carried on for 
profit. It was a way of life and was the only way he knew as 
well as the only one he wanted to know and to pursue. Enough 
wheat, corn, or kafir corn could easily be raised to provide bread 
for the family. This was ground at a small mill in the commun- 
ity. He had two or three milk cows to provide milk and butter 
and three or four pigs to furnish the winter’s supply of meat. 
The garden afforded vegetables, and wild plums or grapes could 
be gathered from the sand hills along the rivers. Sorghum could 
be grown and syrup made at a neighborhood sorghum mill. A 
few chickens supplied the family with eggs and occasionally with 
roast or fried chicken. As for money it was largely nonexistent. 
In times of stress he could leave the family and journey east for 
a few months’ work at seasonal labor and so earn enough to pro- 
vide his wife and children clothing and shoes for the winter with 
something left over to buy sugar and coffee. 

As for securing profitable employment in the homestead 
region itself, the very thought of it was absurd. All of the 
neighbors were in the same situation as himself. None had any 
money with which to hire labor or any profitable labor to be 
done. A census of the unemployed in western Oklahoma, Kansas 
or Nebraska in the early nineties would have included virtually 
the entire population. The new farm supplied a living of sorts, 
but no money, and for such crops as were grown there was no 
cost of production. Any labor expended in farm work had no 
value. The pioneer raised his own help just as he raised his own 
meat, bread, and vegetables. With four or five big, strong boys 
who needed to be taught to work, the settler often had to figure 
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ways and means to keep them employed at useful tasks, especially 
since the school term was seldom more than three or four months. 

Under such a regime there was abundant time for social con- 
tacts with the neighbors and new found friends. Such contacts 
in the earliest days of homestead life often took the form of 
“visiting”. These were not the formal calls to which a later 
generation has become accustomed, but an all day visit of the 
entire family. On Sunday morning the father would hitch the 
mules to the big farm wagon while the mother gathered her 
brood about her, scrubbed their faces and dressed them in their 
Sunday best. The entire family then piled into the wagon and 
drove four or five miles to the home of a friend where they always 
received a warm welcome. During the forenoon the men sat be- 
neath the brush arbor in front of the sod house home, if it were 
during warm weather, and smoked while they talked of politics, 
religion, and the future of the community. Inside, the women 
bustled about preparing dinner and visiting at the same time, 
while the children ran wild on the prairie or played such games 
as “town ball”, “prisoner’s base” and “black man”. 

When dinner was announced the adults gathered about the 
table while the children had to wait since there was neither room 
nor dishes enough for all. No matter how meager the weekday 
fare might be, the Sunday dinner in which guests shared seldom 
left anything to be desired. Chicken and dumplings, hot biscuits 
with butter, three or four vegetables from the garden, hot coffee, 
cool buttermilk, and vinegar pie were attacked with enthusiastic 
vigor. In fact the food was in most cases far better than can 
be had today in any of the fashionable New York places where it 
costs a dollar to sit down and several times that much to get up. 
After what seemed to the youngsters an interminable time, the 
elders finished, the dishes were washed and the table laid afresh. 
Sometimes the visiting lady would insist that it was not neces- 
sary to wash a plate for her son since he “could eat off his paw’s 
plate”, but the hostess in virtually every case declared that it was 
no trouble and that no child should be called upon to eat from a 
soiled plate. In most cases the lad had long since passed the 
stage of being unduly particular. 

After the children had eaten and the dishes had been washed 
a second time and put away, the “visiting” was resumed. The 
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men walked about over the farm, inspected the crops and live 
stock, the children went back to their games and the women com- 
pared fancy work or engaged in small talk until the declining 
sun warned the visitors that it was time to go home. 

At first such visits provided almost the only social diversion 
for older people but it was not long until the young men and 
women began to plan more active and colorful forms of amuse- 
ment. The old time square dances, common to the Cow Country, 
were often taboo in this new social order, especially in the south- 
ern zone of settlement, though they were sometimes popular 
farther north. Even in the southern plains region they were fairly 
common in those communities where some ranching still existed 
and were shared in by the wilder or more rowdy elements of the 
neighborhood. Dancing, as a rule, however, lies at the two ex- 
tremes of civilization. The primitive and the sophisticated both 
dance but the in-betweens will have none of it. Such scruples, 
however, did not extend to socials and play parties. These began 
to be held quite often and older people often came to share in the 
fun. All such events were non-invitation affairs. A couple of 
young men eager for “something to go to” would ride over to a 
settler’s home and ask the good housewife if a party might be 
held at her home on a certain evening. Having by earnest urging, 
secured her permission, they then made the rounds of the com- 
munity announcing that there would be a party at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith next Saturday with “everybody invited, no- 
body slighted.” 

Such parties assumed various forms. One of the commonest 
was the “social”, sometimes locally known as the “set to”. At 
this, seats were arranged around the wall and, as the young 
people assembled, they were seated in couples by a young woman 
known as the “hostess”. After a man had talked to a girl for 
ten or fifteen minutes, it was the duty of the hostess to bring up 
another man, pluck the first one away, and give his place to the 
newcomer. The first man would then be seated by some other 
girl, and so the people were shifted about until every man had 
been introduced to every girl and had talked with her for at least 
a few minutes. When the number of boys greatly exceeded that 
of the girls, a man might be left out in the cold to chat with his 
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male friends for a time, but eventually he was once more put 
back into circulation. The success of such a party depended a 
great deal upon the fairness and wisdom of a hostess who would 
play no favorites, but use reasonable discretion in shifting cou- 
ples that were not congenial and in allowing those who seemed to 
be having a good time to prolong their conversation beyond the 
limit ordinarily allowed. 

Refreshments were usually served about the middle of the 
evening, but, owing to the meager abilities of the average house- 
hold to provide them, the guests often brought their own. Such 
an affair was called a “pound party” since each young man had 
been instructed to bring a pound of some delicacy to help out the 
good cheer of the occasion. If the home boasted two or more 
rooms, a long table, usually made of rough boards, was set up in 
one room. Here the packages were unwrapped, the cans or jars 
opened, and their contents put in dishes and strung along the 
table. The result was sometimes a bit startling. Pounds of 
candy, crackers, apples, cookies, figs, dates, nuts, canned fruits, 
and various other things were scattered about over the table and 
five or six couples came out at a time and chose what they wanted. 

For the more boisterous young people and those who had 
formerly danced and perhaps still would, were it not contrary to 
public opinion and the rules of the church, the play party was 
a favorite diversion. The procedure of “getting it up” was ex- 
actly the same as for the social, but at such an affair “singing 
games” were played instead of merely devoting the evening to 
conversation. The play party was perhaps imported directly 
from the hills of Missouri or Arkansas or the timbered regions 
of Texas. Favorite games were “We'll all go down to Rowser’s”, 
“Coffee grows on White Oak Trees”, “Chase the Buffalo”, “Lit- 
tle Brass Wagon”, “Old Dan Tucker”, and a multitude of others. 
Some members of a community, especially those who would have 
liked to dance, viewed such games askance and declared they were 
“only dancing with the best part of it, the music, left out”. Cer- 
tainly the steps and figures were more or less reminiscent of the 
old-fashioned squares and yet many older persons who thought 
dancing an invention of the devil viewed the games of the play 
party with entire approbation. The words sung were often sheer 
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drivel, but the tunes were catchy and the figures danced some- 
times quite intricate. Note these words of a popular favorite: 


“Then come on, my dearest dear 
And present to me your paw 
For I know you’ve got tobaccer 
And I’m bound to have a chaw. 
I’m bound to have a chaw. 

And I’m bound to have a chaw. 
For I know you've got tobaccer 
And I’m bound to have a chaw. 


“Then come on, my dearest dear 
And we all will fight and scratch 
For we'll all root together 
In the sweet potato patch. 

The sweet potato patch, 
The sweet potato patch. 
For we'll all root together 
In the sweet potato patch.” 


Another less common was as follows: 


“Eighteen pounds of meat a week 
Whiskey here to sell 
How can the boys stay at home 
When the girls all look so well 
When the girls all look so well. 


“If I had a scolding wife 

I’d whip her sure as she’s born 

I’d take her down to New Orleans 
And trade her off for corn. 

And trade her off for corn.” 


As the words were sung with spirit and sometimes a good 
deal of harmony, the couples on the floor went through an elabo- 
rate dance figure with all the movements of swing, dos-a-dos, 
promenade, and various others. Other more childish games 
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such as “snap”, “marching ‘round the levee”, “miller boy”, and 
“hunt the thimble”, were sometimes played. 

If some home had a cottage organ, the young people of the 
community would sometimes assemble there for an evening of 
singing. Hymns were usually sung, though other songs, par- 
ticularly those of a humorous nature, were also common. Even 
those people who cared little for music and knew even less about 
it, would come to a “singing” merely for the opportunity it gave 
to meet friends and form new social contacts. 

The early settlers of the prairie frontier had an almost fanati- 
cal belief in education. Almost the first community enterprise 
in every neighborhood was the erection of a school building and 
the establishment of a little school. Once this was done, the op- 
portunities for social life were greatly increased. The school 
house, no matter how small or rude, soon became something of 
a social center. To it were transferred many of the community 
“singings”. A Sunday School was quickly organized and ar- 
rangements made to have church services at least once or twice 
a month. The school itself was, moreover, a matter of general 
interest. Visitors dropped in on Friday afternoon to hear the 
children “speak their pieces” that were usually given at that time 
or to enjoy the spelling and ciphering matches. 

A literary and debating society to meet twice a month was 
usually formed. This was in most cases held every other Friday 
evening and a program committee worked hard to see that each 
meeting was an unqualified success. Here recitations and decla- 
mations were delivered, most of them old selections chosen from 
McGuffey’s Readers or from some special “speech book’’. “Sparta- 
cus to the Gladiators”, “Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight” and 
“The Lips That Touch Liquor Can Never Touch Mine” were 
prime favorites. Quartets and soloists rendered numbers, dia- 
logs were presented and debaters, with more fire than grammar, 
thundered forth their views as to which is the more destructive 
element, fire or water, or as to whether there is more pleasure in 
pursuit or possession. 

Box suppers to provide funds for an organ for the school- 
house or some other laudable enterprise were common and well 
attended. Every woman and girl in the community packed a 
choice supper for two in a pasteboard box which was frequently 
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covered with tin foil or gay tissue paper and decorated with arti- 
ficial flowers. When all had assembled at the schoolhouse, these 
were sold at auction, the purchaser of a box having the privilege 
of eating supper with the lady who had prepared it. Whether 
you should eat a square meal at the usual time before leaving 
home or merely take a light snack to hold body and soul together 
until the boxes were opened about nine-thirty, was a question 
which each individual must decide for himself. 

After the boxes had all been sold and supper eaten, a cake 
was sometimes presented to the most popular young lady as a 
means of raising additional funds. Votes were usually one cent 
each and in most cases there were but two leading candidates. 
One represented the church going element and was usually a girl 
who taught a Sunday School class, sang in the church services, 
and was known to be good “to wait on the sick”. The other in 
all probability represented the more frivolous and wilder element. 
She made all the play parties, dressed in showy fashion and was 
commonly considered “good company” whatever that might 
mean ! 

The two girls were usually led to the end of the room and 
seated near the teacher’s desk where everyone might appraise 
the charms of his favorite candidate. Then the voting began and 
as the money came in, the number of votes was checked up on 
the blackboard. Sometimes the election was quite spirited and 
became more than a friendiy contest between two personable 
young women. It was a struggle between two sets of ideals, a 
battle of two types of society. 

Other forms of entertainment flourished throughout the 
community and other types of social events became common. “All 
day singings with dinner on the ground” were held at the school- 
house. A singing school lasting two weeks or more was taught 
by some itinerant music master. The young people for miles 
around attended each evening, paying a small fee for the privi- 
lege. A difference of opinion usually arose at first as to whether 
song books with round notes or with “shape notes” should be 
used, but after this had been settled, things went smoothly enough. 
Perhaps they learned little of the music, but the singing school 
was invaluable as a means of becoming better acquainted with 
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one’s young neighbors and often had some of the attributes of a 
matrimonial agency. 

As time went on, the number and variety of social events in- 
creased. Candy breakings, taffy pullings, fruit suppers, and pie 
suppers became common. Fish fries and picnics were often held, 
the latter varying from the small Sunday School picnic which 
had nothing more exciting to offer than a basket dinner, foot 
races, and a ball game, to a two or three day affair which people 
traveled long distances to attend. At these, concessions were 
granted for lemonade stands, a merry-go-round, and other at- 
tractions. Political speeches were in order and rival schools 
brought glee clubs or drill teams. The protracted meetings held 
under an arbor in summer often had quite as much of a social as 
they did a spiritual aspect. Oratorical contests and religious de- 
bates were popular, as were Sunday School conventions, and at 
times, private theatricals. 

The growing importance and complexity of social life in a 
region that had never heard of telephones created some more or 
less grave problems. If a young man wanted to take a girl to 
a party or the literary society, how should he proceed in order to 
make the necessary arrangements? This was an important ques- 
tion since the men usually greatly outnumbered the girls and 
competition was in consequence quite keen. But the resource- 
fulness of the frontier was equal to the occasion. The ordinary 
procedure was for a young man to send the young lady a note 
by one of his friends and await her answer with whatever patience 
he was able to muster. 

Having determined to ask for a date, he brushed the dust 
off the family ink bottle, sought out a pen and “ink tablet” and 
carefully and painstakingly indited a brief epistle. This was a 
difficult and delicate task. Should he say “Dear Miss Smith”? 
or “My dear Miss Smith”? Might not the latter salutation in- 
dicate a spurious claim to ownership that was quite unwarranted? 
Perhaps “Dear Miss Mary” would be better even though slightly 
informal. Having settled this weighty question with some qualms 
as to whether or not the word “Dear”, should be used at all, he 
got down to the body of his communication. “May I have the 
pleasure, or honor, of accompanying you, or of your company, 


>)? 


to the party tomorrow night?” Then there was another struggle 
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over the conclusion. Should it be “respectfully” or “very re- 
spectfully yours”, “sincerely”, or “very sincerely yours”, or 
“yours very respectfully or sincerely”? All this having been de- 
cided upon, the note commonly called a “compliment”, though 
nobody seems to know why, was folded carefully and addressed 
to “Miss Mary Smith, at Home”. 

One corner of the note was folded down, again for no ap- 
parent reason, and a friend was asked to deliver it. This he did, 
stopping long enough on the way to read it in hope of learning 
something that would be helpful to his own technique in prepar- 
ing similar missives. He always waited for the girl to write an 
answer which she did with the same painstaking care shown by 
the boy friend. Once this had been delivered, the transaction was 
complete. 

On the evening appointed, the young man appeared at the 
girl’s home in his buggy if he had one. If he did not and the 
young woman owned a horse and side saddle, he merely rode 
over early enough to catch and saddle her pony and they were 
ready to start. 

During the lean years of the frontier’s early settlement, the 
problem of clothing a family was a serious one. Many tragic 
instances might be given of an attractive young woman who was 
frequently denied the opportunity of attending a social event be- 
cause she lacked a good pair of shoes or a suitable dress. Young 
men were also hard put at times to find the money for a “Sunday 
suit” and must stay at home because they had nothing to wear 
but their working clothes. Such experiences were among the 
minor tragedies of frontier life perhaps, but they could hardly 
have seemed minor at the time to the young people concerned. 

In the abundant leisure that was theirs, the prairie pioneers 
naturally celebrated with enthusiasm virtually every holiday. 
Thanksgiving was seldom shown much attention except by those 
settlers from the north who had acquired something of the spirit 
of the day from New England. Eggs were colored for the chil- 
dren at Easter, however, and and the big picnic of the summer 
was usually planned to include the Fourth of July as its most 
important day. The great holiday of the entire year, however, 
was Christmas. 

Usually two or three weeks before Christmas a mass meet- 
ing would be held at the schoolhouse to make plans for a com- 
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munity Christmas tree. At this meeting the various committees 
were appointed and their duties outlined. One of these was the 
committee to provide the tree. This consisted of three or four 
stalwart young men since it was often necessary to drive ten or 
fifteen miles to some mountain or canyon to find a suitable cedar 
tree. This must be cut down, loaded on the wagon, and brought 
to the schoolhouse and then set up at the end of the room. 

The next committee was the one to dress the tree. Its chair- 
man was usually some elderly lady famous for her patchwork 
quilts and crocheted tidies. Then came a committee on program 
usually headed by the school teacher, and finally a committee to 
provide something for the “poor children” of the community! If 
this last committee had taken the words, “poor children” literally, 
it would have been forced to provide for the entire junior popula- 
tion of the neighborhood, but there are degrees of poverty even 
on the frontier. 

With its duties definitely assigned, each committee set to 
work with amazing energy. A tree was brought and set up at the 
schoolhouse and the teacher prepared a program of drills, songs 
and recitations, keeping her young charges long after the ordi- 
nary dismissal hours in order to practice. The committee to pro- 
vide for the poor, solicited gifts of money or presents, and the 
group chosen to dress the tree worked hardest of all. Christmas 
tree ornaments were quite unknown but popcorn was strung by 
the yard and by the rod and looped in gay festoons upon the green 
branches. Nuts were gilded, and stars and crosses made of paste- 
board covered with the tin foil from between layers of plug 
tobacco. Golden oranges, big red apples, and bags of candy, made 
of mosquito netting so the candy could be seen, were distributed 
over the tree under the critical eyes of the artistic chairman. 
Last of all came the presents proper ! 

The drug store in the little frontier town had always laid in 
a stock of Christmas goods and these were purchased with a 
reckless abandon limited only by the extreme scarcity of money. 
A “dressing case” which consisted of a red or green plush box 
containing a comb, brush and mirror could be bought for a couple 
of dollars or less and was considered an ideal, though lavish gift. 
A “manicure set” with the same type of box containing scissors, 
nail file, tweezers and other accessories cost about the same. 
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There were other less expensive gifts, however, in abundance. 
Mustache cups, shaving mugs, “fascinators”, celluloid glove boxes, 
collar boxes, gold washed jewelry and scores of other articles 
were sent down, carefully tagged with the name of the recipient, 
to be hung on the tree by the harassed committee. 

A shaving set was a wonderful though expensive gift for a 
man. For children there were all kinds of toys, fruit, candy, mit- 
tens and sweaters. An autograph album was a gift of which any girl 
was certain to be proud. It was usually bound in plush or pink 
celluloid, or sometimes leather. If the giver had the education 
and finesse to write a sentiment on the first page, the value of the 
gift was greatly enhanced. Such a sentiment might be as 
follows : 


“When the golden sun is setting 

And your mind from care is free 
When of others you are thinking, 
Won’t you sometimes think of me?” 


Or one equally fetching might read: 
“Forget me not, forget me never 
Till yonder sun shall set forever 
And when it sets to rise no more, 
Forget me then and not before.” 


Such a worthy and altogether reasonable request could 
hardly fail to touch the heart of a girl and give her a very warm 
feeling toward one who accompanied his Christmas gift with 
such a beautiful sentiment. 

Perhaps the most popular present of all was a photograph 
album. A large one bound in red plush set with a small mirror 
or in celluloid painted with a spray of forget-me-nots, was an 
ideal gift. It always contained spaces for two sizes of pictures — 
“cabinet size” and tintypes and few people knew that any other 
dimensions for a photograph were possible. Once in a while a 
very expensive album would have a small music box enclosed in 
the cover which, when wound, played “Home, Sweet Home” if 
the book were opened. 

A photograph album was not only a beautiful gift but a very 
useful one as well. Kept on the little table in the front room, it 
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could be used by a girl as an excellent source of entertainment 
for a young man. Filled with all the family pictures, it could 
be turned through slowly and names, relationship and general 
status of all the relatives explained in detail to every caller. 
Solemn-eyed babies, plain-faced aunts, long whiskered uncles 
and always Aunt Jane’s wedding picture, were viewed in turn. 
For a visitor to show indifference was the height of rudeness. 
He was expected to manifest an interest in each portrait, ask 
questions and comment favorably upon the dress and appearance 
of every individual picture. With the proper technique, an hour 
or two could be spent in looking through an album. It was a 
pleasant pastime and in the words of Ken Hubbard: “You can 
make fun of the old family photograph album if you please, but 
it did give a young fellow a pretty good idea of the gang he was 
marryin’ into.” 

When Christmas Eve at last came and the presents were on 
the tree, virtually all the people living within a radius of several 
miles assembled at the schoolhouse, Usually they filled the room 
to overflowing. The teacher gave her program, bringing the 
children out and putting them through their paces. Then when 
the last one had “spoken his piece” and the applause had died 
down, there came a great jingle of bells outside and Santa Claus 
came through the door, bowing and scraping and shouting greet- 
ings, while the pop-eyed children screamed with delight. Making 
his way to the tree he began to take down presents, read off the 
names and willing hands passed them back to the one for whom 
they were intended. His running fire of jokes and comments 
kept the crowd laughing and happy little squeals of joy from 
various parts of the room as the gift packages were opened only 
served to increase the general merriment. 

Altogether it was a wholly joyous occasion and yet a thought- 
ful onlooker might have seen there a note of pathos too. Rough, 
bearded men proudly fingered white handled razors that would 
never shave, a celluloid collar and cuff box, or a pair of gilt cuif 
buttons certain to turn green far sooner than would the brown 
prairie, no matter how early spring might come. A wife with 
hands worn by the toil of sweeping and scrubbing floors, churn- 
ing butter, washing, ironing and mending, fondled lovingly a 
foolish little jewel case or pink celluloid glove box and looked up 
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with misty eyes at the big, rough featured, self-conscious man by 
her side. Perhaps among people who so desperately needed the 
bare essentials of life, the very uselessness of the gift made it 
even more dear, when she considered that her husband had denied 
himself something that was a real need in order to please her. 

Eventually the last gift had been taken from the tree and 
the apples, oranges and bags of candy and nuts distributed to the 
poor children of the neighborhood. Then Santa Claus bowed 
himself out, the sleepy babies too young to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion were bundled up, the older children helped into 
coats and jackets and the happy crowd poured from the building 
and climbed into wagons for the drive home. The next day 
came a good Christmas dinner and life settled down into normal 
channels. Christmas was over until next year. 

It was not many years until the character of frontier society 
began to change. The coming of railroads made markets readily 
available. Farming for profit instead of merely “holding down a 
claim” became the rule. This brought more money and less 
leisure. The region became more thickly peopled. The store 
and a blacksmith shop grew to a small town, the town to a thriv- 
ing little city. The dugout or shanty was replaced by a com- 
modious farm house and the straw-covered shed by a big, red 
barn. The straggling little fruit trees grew to an orchard. An- 
other room or more was added to the schoolhouse. Good roads, 
rural mail delivery, and eventually telephones, became common. 

With changed conditions came changes in the social order. 
People became so numerous that society tended to form itself 
into groups. Invitation affairs took the place of the old “free 
for all” social gatherings. With a greater sophistication came 
formal calls, dances and bridge parties to take the place of the 
old time socials, box suppers and candy breakings. The old order 
was passing. No doubt it is better so, and yet there are people 
in the West today who look back upon the pioneer years with a 
certain feeling of regret. They have many happy memories of 
their social life in a far different West and feel that with the 
passing of the old time ways and customs, there passed away 
something fine and beautiful which we will never see again, in 
quite the same form at least. 

Yet in recent years we have seen a great revival of many of 
those things which grew in pioneer soil. Driving a car a sum- 
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mer or two ago through the Appalachian Mountains, I found 
offered for sale at many places beside the road the old-fashioned, 
hand-woven coverlets and rag rugs or the hickory bottomed, lad- 
der backed chairs which belonged to a bygone generation. In 
our Own community we have seen a renewed interest in square 
dances and other social diversions common half a century ago. 
Tune in on the radio any evening and you can readily get the old 
hill-billy or cowboy songs, orchestras, or mountaineers, or fiddler 
contests. It may be that this is only a passing fad and yet there 
are many people who are not so sure. 

The student of history has not failed to observe that in the 
past the life and social diversions of a people have always tended 
to swing pendulum-like from the simple to the complex and 
sophisticated. In Great Britain the age of Puritanism was suc- 
ceeded by the Restoration and that in turn by the Victorianism 
of the later nineteenth century. Social life in our country has 
shown similar trends. The raw, crude life of the frontier with 
its tawdry dance halls, saloons, horse racing, cock fighting and 
gambling establishments passed away and these earlier institu- 
tions were succeeded by church, Sunday School, educational con- 
tests and the simple pleasures of a plain, earnest, God fearing 
people who abhorred all of the wild, rough features of the social 
order which they had come to displace. 

Then, with the growth of towns and cities, the acquisition 
of wealth and a more complex society, came a curious sort of 
“synthetic sophistication” that found its social diversions in cock- 
tail parties, card playing, dancing and elaborate dinners accom- 
panied by alcoholic refreshments. Hosts and hostesses vied 
with one another in fashionable parties, expensive luncheons, the 
keeping of late hours and extravagance in dress, homes and fur- 
nishings. 

Such a state of society, used in the narrow sense of the term, 
has been enormously fostered and developed by the newly rich 
and the newly important. People without any standing in the 
social world who formerly must work hard for long hours to 
earn a living, finding themselves suddenly possessed of money, 
position or leisure jumped for the band wagon with an en- 
thusiasm worthy of a better cause. By lavish entertainment, 
gaudy display and an eager desire not only to keep up with their 
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neighbors but to excel them, they plunged whole-heartedly into 
a mad social whirl, counting their success in it as the chief end of 
life. So, certain communities that were wild cow towns only two 
generations ago have passed through an age of Victorianism to 
the development, in some circles at least, of social diversions 
which in a more gilded setting, bear some resemblance to the 
crude, raw social life of the early frontier. 

To those people who have shared in the social life of every 
type of people from the crude riders of the Cow Country to the 
most cultured of the New England intellectuals who find in a 
pleasant home, books, flowers and the pursuit of knowledge, 
everything required for gracious and happy living, it is obvious 
that a return to a greater simplicity in our social diversions has 
been long overdue. It is equally apparent that this will be greatly 
hastened by the events of the past few years. In a nation at 
war, both good taste and economic necessity will obviate any 
lavish expenditure of time and money for elaborate entertain- 
ments or extravagant social functions. Under such circumstances 
it may be possible that a knowledge of the social diversions of 
our pioneer forebears will be of some value to us by helping us 
to readjust our own social life along lines of greater simplicity. 
That any such readjustments will detract from the pleasure de- 
rived from social contacts with our friends and neighbors, every- 
one old enough to have shared in that life of a generation ago 
will deny. Surely an evening spent in conversation with a few 
congenial friends, in the course of which neither host nor guest 
are required to spend anything except the evening, should be as 
pleasant and as stimulating as an elaborate party. 

Nor need we, in any revival of the old time simplicity prac- 
ticed by the frontier homesteader, sacrifice our love for beauty. 
The gay flower gardens of the pioneer farmers showed all toc 
plainly their willingness to work for things of purely an aesthetic 
nature. Their hand-woven coverlets, rag rugs, patchwerk quilts 
and other things of home manufacture were so lovely that col- 
lectors search eagerly for them and when once acquired, they 
are treasured by people of highest culture as almost above price. 
Just as such old things are best, to many of us the old time ways 
are also best, particularly at a time when the grim shadows of 
war darken the land and we are devoting our best energies to de- 
feat those sinister forces that threaten our freedom and national 
existence. 











Conservation of Nebraska’s Agricultural 


* 
Resources 


ABNER K. CHESTEM 


Conservation of Nebraska’s Agricultural Resources is a sub- 
ject which should be of interest to every person in Nebraska. 
This is an agricultural State. In effect, it has been, in several 
years, one of the leading producers of agricultural commodities. 

Nebraska farmers, as well as farmers in other States, faced 
a serious situation shortly following the First World War. Pro- 
duction had expanded and, as a result, burdensome surpluses 
were accumulating and the situation had reached the point where 
many farmers were faced with ruinous prices for those commodi- 
ties which they produced. As prices for those commodities con- 
tinued downward, naturally the reaction was to attempt to pro- 
duce more in order to secure an adequate living income. It is 
obvious that this affected not only farmers but businessmen of 
the State also, because quite generally they are dependent upon 
the farmers receiving an adequate income in order that their 
business might in turn be profitable. 

As a result of this situation, our agricultural land in this 
State was — to use the term— “mined.” In other words, every 
acre of crops it was possible to produce was raised, with little re- 
gard for the conservation of the soil and with little attempt to 
establish the proper rotation system for the land. 

Another factor which entered into this, of course, is the fact 
that we have a high degree of tenancy in the State of Nebraska; 
and naturaily, establishment of rotation systems which would 
protect the soil was the exception rather than the rule. 

This economic situation which prevailed after the First 
World War was something which the individual farmer could 


* Address read before morning session of Nebraska State His- 
torical Society and Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, September 30, 1944. 
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do little to combat. It seemed necessary, if the position of agri- 
culture was to be maintained and farmers receive an adequate 
income, that the problem must be viewed from a larger than local 
standpoint. Too much of our eastern land has been handled 
similarly to the manner in which Nebraska land was being han- 
died; and today, we find whole areas in the eastern part of the 
United States which can no longer be farmed profitably — the 
land having become exhausted by the type of farming used. 
Various organizations had seen this problem, studied it, and sug- 
gested various remedies; and eventually, soil conservation laws 
were passed which had for their purpose the conservation of the 
agricultural resources of the nation. I need not review the 
various acts which were passed but take up only the Act of Con- 
gress under which the present programs for the conservation of 
agriculture’s resources are being operated. 

The authority under which the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency now operates is contained in what is known as the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The specific purpose of this 
Act, as contained in the preamble to the Act itself, states that it 
is “to provide for the conservation of national soil resources and 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce and for other pur- 
poses.” Contained in this Act is the Declaration of Policy, and 
I quote from this Declaration of policy as follows: “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of Congress to continue the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of conserving national resources, preventing the wasteful 
use of soil fertility, and of preserving, maintaining, and rebuild- 
ing the farm and ranch land resources in the national public in- 
terest; to accomplish these purposes through the encouragement 
of soil building and soil conserving crops and practices.” That 
is the end of the quotation. It is from this statement of policy 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Agency’s programs have been 
developed. 

Before taking up the different practices which have been 
used to carry out the policy as established by Congress, it is ap- 
propriate that you should have a brief picture of the organization 
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designed to carry out this policy, especially as it affects the State 
of Nebraska and the individual communities in our State. 

Provision is made in the Act for an administrative com- 
mittee to consist of three farmers in each precinct or minor sub- 
division in each State, to be elected annually by their neighbors 
at a meeting held solely for that purpose. These three men con- 
stitute the administrative body to carry on the activities in that 
community. In order that their work may be coordinated with 
the work of the other communities in the county, a county com- 
mittee consisting of three farmers is also elected by representa- 
tives of the farmers from the county as a whole. The members 
of the county committee are also elected on an annual basis. These 
three members, commonly known as the county Triple-A com- 
mittee, carry on the administrative work in the county having to 
do with the Agricultural Adjustment Agency programs, to- 
gether with programs assigned to this committee hy other 
agencies of the Government, especially during the war period. 
In order to further secure coordination of effort, there are also 
three members who constitute the State Triple-A Committee; 
and, in turn, the States are grouped into regions, over which is a 
Regional Director. These men are also farmers and, in turn, 
are responsible to the Chief of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, who administers the program nationally. 

This is probably one of the finest examples of a working 
democracy, when we see approximately 100 thousand committee- 
men, elected by the farmers themselves, administering a program 
for farmers and responsible to farmers in their activities. It 
seems fitting that I should call attention, too, to the possibilities 
of this organization — that is, that it represents an avenue of in- 
formation to the Secretary of Agriculture from the farmers out 
on the farm, through these community committeemen, county 
committeemen direct to the Secretary’s Office; and, in turn, in- 
formation of vital importance to farmers can be very quickly 
gotten to them through this same avenue within a very short 
time. This has been particularly important during the war years 
when the needs of agricultural commodities have changed so 
rapidly and it became necessary to ask farmers to alter their plans 
on very short notice in order to secure those things most vitaily 
needed in the war effort. 
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For ten years, this organization of farmer committeemen 
has been the mainspring of agriculture’s action programs. Hav- 
ing been elected by farmers themselves, the county and commun- 
ity committeemen’s standing job has been to help their neighbors 
work together on problems that could not be handled by individ- 
ual farmers or communities. When unmarketable surpluses 
threatened to drive agriculture into bankruptcy, committeemen 
apportioned acreage allotments among farmers so that farmers 
could team up in making necessary production adjustments. They 
helped farmers to divide up the available markets fairly by using 
marketing quotas. 

The problems of agriculture in the 1930's, like those of the 
rest of the world, were many and varied; and farmers through 
their committeemen used a variety of measures to meet them — 
conservation practices, crop insurance, crop loans, and the like. 
It may seem to you that I am departing somewhat from the topic 
on which I am supposed to be talking — “Conservation of Ne- 
braska’s Agricultural Resources” — but to me this seems very 
pertinent because it was during the 1930’s with the programs 
then in operation that our resources were so conserved that when 
maximum production, using all of our resources, was needed be- 
cause of the war, agriculture was ready to produce to the utmost. 
I believe there is no question but that conservation practices did 
promote larger and more efficient production. Unprecedented 
demands for food and fiber necessitated practices that would 
bring immediate higher yields per acre, and requirements made a 
bigger job for the local committeemen because the program of 
conservation practices had to be tailored for each area and some- 
times for each farm, because they knew the problems of their 
own communities and knew what practices to encourage. Com- 
mitteemen consequently were given great latitude in determining 
practice specifications and payment rates. 

Special attention was given to practices that prevented wind 
and water erosion and, incidentally, that is one of the big prob- 
lems in this State of ours. There is probably more variation in 
the weather conditions for producing a crop between the eastern 
part of this State and the western part than in almost any other 
similar area in the United States. 

In addition, attention was given to increasing range and 
pasture forage to make possible the best use of water supplies 
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and save and improve the soil. Many such practices had been 
built up extensively in previous years. Since the conservation 
program was put into operation in 1936, yields have increased. 
Speaking now for the country as a whole and not just Nebraska: 
In 1937, for example, yields were 18 per cent higher than the 
ten-year average, 1923 to 1932; in 1938 and ’39, the yields were 
14 percent above the average; with a further increase to 20 per- 
cent above the average in 1940; 22 percent above, in 1941; and 
37 percent above the average, in 1942. We believe a large part 
of this increase can be traced directly to conservation methods of 
farming. 

Now for the specific practices we have carried out in Ne- 
braska to accomplish the purposes which I enumerated previously 
.... We have had a very definite plan of improvement of range 
pastures through the practice of deferred grazing; and by this I 
mean withholding from pasturing some portion of the area com- 
monly used by an operator until such time as the seed formation 
has been completed. As the result of the practice, the grazing 
capacity of a large amount of our range area in this State has 
been definitely improved. Not only has the grazing capacity been 
increased, but by reseeding of such areas the damage caused by 
wind erosion has been materially lessened. In 1943, the amount 
of land on which such deferred grazing practice was carried out 
amounted to 2,160,000 acres within the State of Nebraska. 

Another problem which occurs in the range is that of suf- 
ficient water in locations which will provide the maximum amount 
of grazing over an area with the least amount of damage. In 
other words, if the location of wells or dams is not made to the 
best advantage, some portions of the pastures will be overgrazed, 
while others too far from water will not be grazed at all. Through 
a practice in our programs of making a payment for putting down 
additional wells at advantageous points, the acreage of pasture 
per well has been materially lessened with the result that more 
uniform grazing is possible. In 1943, about 800 such wells were 
constructed in the range area of Nebraska. 

There is another source of water for which a practice has 
been provided, and that is dams for the retention of water for 
livestock. These dams, in many cases, are two-purpose dams. 
Not only do they provide water for livestock but they also pre- 
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vent erosion from excess water. In 1943, there were built some 
2500 such dams. If all these dams had been concentrated into 
just one dam, I assure you it would have been a sizable dam, be- 
cause they involved about 1,800,000 cubic yards of material. 

I have spoken primarily so far of our range area. The 
farming area of the State has needed and does need conservation 
practices to prevent erosion. As one means of combating this 
erosion, the practice of contouring crops has been used. Erosion 
is especially bad with our row crops where they are planted up- 
and-down-hill, providing for a perfect means of washing the dirt 
down the hill causing flooding and silting in many cases in the 
bottom land and, if continued, results in a bare clay hillside upon 
which very little can be grown. The practice of contouring in- 
tertilled crops as well as small grain crops on the contour has 
proved very popular. It is estimated that we will have in 1944 
some 700 thousand acres of intertilled crops planted on the con- 
tour in Nebraska. In addition, several thousand acres of con- 
tour seeding of small grains will also be carried out. This prac- 
tice not only tends to lessen the amount lost by erosion but, be- 
cause it tends to retain the water on the hillside, has definitely in- 
creased the yield per acre of these crops; so it has accomplished 
two purposes with one practice. 

In connection with contouring, | might also state that we 
have a practice very closely related to it, and that is the establish- 
ment of permanent sod waterways. These sod waterways pro- 
vide an outlet for the excess water and, if properly sodded, lessen 
the amount of erosion in getting rid of this excess water. 

Another practice which has proved of distinct value to the 
western Nebraska wheat farmers is that of protected summer 
fallow. In the western part of this State, with limited rainfall, it 
has been found over a period of years that it paid to summer 
fallow the land which was to be seeded to wheat in the fall. This 
summer fallow has tended to retain the limited moisture and 
store it up so that in the succeeding year there will be sufficient 
moisture to produce a better crop than would otherwise be ob- 
tained through a practice of annual cropping of such land. This 
practice not only tends to conserve the water available but pre- 
vents weed growth which, in turn, would waste such moisture 
as might be in the soil. About thirteen thousand farmers availed 
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themselves of this practice in 1943, amounting to 870,000 acres. 
While we do not have the exact figures for 1944, our estimate so 
far indicates that there will be probably a million acres summer 
fallowed during this year. 

In the area where wind erosion is especially severe, another 
practice has been developed which farmers think is of material 
value, and that is what is known as stripcropping. This practice 
consists of growing alternate strips of intertilled crops or fallow 
with sown, close drilled or sod crops. The strips are laid out 
at right angles to the prevailing winds or in a continuous “S” 
shaped so that winds cannot blow parallel to the rows of crops. 
These strips will vary from three rods wide to as wide as 20 
rods. 

A closely related practice which prevents wind erosion on 
bare ground provides for winter crops to be grown, and this 
practice has been extensively used in the wind erosion area of 
the State. 

I don’t want to bore you with too many figures, and have 
chosen instead to mention some of the other practices which are 
contained in our Triple-A program which have to do with con- 
servation of Nebraska’s agricultural resources. Some of these 
are: partial seedings on depleted pastures where it is not neces- 
sary to reseed the whole pasture but simply to do what we might 
call a little “patching”; provision is made for payment for plow- 
ing under green manure crops — this practice, of course, is very 
widely used in the eastern part of the State because it is a means 
of retaining the fertility of the soil and preventing erosion through 
the addition of humus to the soil; and on some of our particularly 
hilly land in the State, terraces have been built to decrease the 
enormous erosion from heavy rains. 

Nebraska, of course, has done her share in the production 
of agricultural products during the war period and, as a result, 
has overworked the machine. A large acreage in this State has 
been in continuous production which, in normal times, would 
have probably been rotated in with some of the more conserving 
crops, and this has not been done. We believe through the 
Triple-A program that considerable encouragement can be given 
to farmers as soon as the emergency is over to get this land 
back into a normal system of rotation to conserve our resources 
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and rebuild some of the damage which may have been caused 
by the excessive cropping during the war period. Certainly, to 
accomplish this purpose, the continued use of censervation prac- 
tices will be of material advantage. Not only must farm opera- 
tors be given every encouragement to conserve the soil, but land 
owners must also be made to realize that soil will wear out — 
that the only way to continue an income from the agricultural 
land of this State is to practice the proper rotation system and 
carry out such conservation practices as are adapted to each par- 
ticular farm. 





Blind 


How sad you say that I should lose my sight 
The very day the armistice was signed, 
After three years along the western front in endless night 
Must walk the earth. Yes, I am blind. 
But keep your sympathy for those who need it more 
For men who through those long and cruel years 
Toiled on in shop or factory or store 
Heedless of Europe’s tragedy of blood and tears 


I see the dreary stretch of No-Man’s land 
Flanked by the trenches — galleries of hell, 
From which stream charging men on every hand 
While flaming batteries shower shot and shell. 


I see our gallant bird-men high in air, 
I see the Hun fall back as we advance, 
And lean, brown men — my countrymen are there 
Fighting beside the blue clad sons of France. 
I see their faces shining like the sun 
Fired by a light not seen on land or sea 
Because they know the cause at last is won; 
God! How I pity those who cannot see! 


— Edward Everett Dale 








This Business of Induction 


Set. Ken R. KELLER 


The process of being changed from a confident civilian to a 
small and timid soldier has its complications, and the greatest of 
these are the corporals and sergeants. 

But let’s discuss the situation chronologically. We'll talk 
about our own case because that’s the only one we know anything 
about. We started from the Fort Crook induction station where 
we were “sworn in” by a lieutenant who told us to “work hard” 
and we would be all right in the army. This, we discovered later, 
was not advice; it was a prediction. 

After a night ride in the comparative luxury of a Pullman, 
our little party was routed out shortly after 5 a. m. at a Mis- 
souri siding where a bus awaited us. 

Bounced into Kansas, we piled out in the pre-dawn dark 
at what eventually proved to be the reception center — the place 
where inducted men are “processed,” as the army calls it. We 
soon realized that out there in the gloom were hundreds of males, 
all shivering as we were and, no doubt, regretting that they had 
taken so literally all the “travel light” instructions they’d re- 
ceived from well-meaning persons in the home town. 

Somebody came up and asked for our papers, which we 
produced, and the figure which took them hurried off toward the 
lighted windows of a building. We were told by another voice 
out of the dark to “Pick up your luggage and come this way.” 

There was difference of opinion as to which way “this way” 
was, but finally we stood in a crowd with the other men while 
a couple of shadowy uniformed objects began calling off names 
and handing stringed tickets to the men from the crowd who 
answered. The tickets were to be tied to your belts. 

About that time some sergeant must have told the sun it 
could come up, because it began to get light. 

From the building which still boasted the lights, a chubby 
corporal came on the run. He said, “I’ve a rooster and I’ve got 
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to crow it.” I didn’t know what the guy was talking about but 
I wished I had a rooster —I was hungry enough to eat it raw 
right there. 

It developed that what the corporal had was a roster of names 
and that he wanted to read them. He began shouting out names 
and they were those of men in our group who stepped up to claim 
their tickets and pull aside from the remaining crowd. 

While he did his shouting I stood ready to leap forward, but 
he finished the job without even mentioning me. Still possessing 
a little initiative common to civilians, I told the corporal I was 
with this group and how come my name wasn’t read? He said to 
come along and he’d see what he could do about it. 

Up to the building with the lights we trudged. I was told to 
wait “at the door” while the corporal led the rest of our con- 
tingent through the lines of waiting men to the far end of the 
room. I stretched a point and waited “inside the door” because 
by that time heat was an essential item. 

Pretty soon the corporal came back and mumbled to a ser- 
geant who sat in a boxed-off office near the door. The sergeant 
looked at me and said, “His papers are here, but . . .” something 
or other “. . . and we'll have to wait for special orders.” 

Wanting to be helpful, I stepped up and said, “Look, why 
can’t I go with my bunch and then I’ll be that much further along 
when my special orders come?” 

Those non-coms couldn’t have looked any more startled if 
I had said, “I’ll have breakfast on the terrace.” 

The corporal came over and patted my shoulder gently as if 
he thought I might become violent at any moment, and said, “I'll 
tell you, fella” (there’s a certain stage in processing where every- 
body is a “fella”) “I'll tell you, fella, you just go over to that 
first barracks in Company A and we'll get you straightened out.” 

“When?” I asked, “And where is Company A?” 

“Now,” he said, “and I’ll show you.” 

On the way to the building next door, I told the corporal I 
didn’t mean when should I go to the barracks, but when would 
they get me straightened out. 

“Oh,” he said, confidently, “we'll have you on a roster some- 
time today.” 

At the door of the barracks he said, “This is it,” and 
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vanished — leaving young Alice in Wonderland, so to speak. 

There were four soldiers hunched over a bunk and arguing 
the relative residential merits of Joplin and Chicago when I ar- 
rived. They stopped talking and stared blankly for a long minute ; 
then, without a word to me, went on as though I were a ghost 
that had vanished. 

My heart suddenly dropped. I realized how cold I was and 
remembered I’d had nothing to eat since 3 p. m. of the preceding 
day. Dimly I could hear the argument progressing on Joplin vs. 
Chicago. I tossed my bag on the floor near a bunk and sat 
down. 

One of the four soldiers turned slowly toward me. “That’s 
right, fella,” he said, “jist make yourself ta home.” 

The speaking soldier had a G.I. haircut so fresh it almost 
scared me. I took refuge in the bunk, kicked off my shoes, and 
pulled a blanket over me. The warmer I got the more hungry I 
was. 

“Say,” I asked myself, “are you man or mouse?” 

“Neither,” I answered myself, “I’m a sucker for ever want- 
ing in this army! And a hungry sucker at that.” 

Then, out loud, I yelled at the four soldiers: 

“Hey!” —I must have screamed it because they all looked 
my way quick — “don’t anybody ever eat around here?” 

“Ain’t you had chow yet?” G.I. Haircut asked, amazed. 

“No,” I said, “I ain’t.” 

He came over to my bunk and gave directions how to get 
to the mess hall. 

I got. 

Home — almost — was never sweeter than that mess hall. 
It was clean and it smelled good and the men on duty there were 
pleasant. Maybe I looked like the shooter of Dan McGrew — 
fresh from the creeks, and so forth— but anyway, a “fella” at 
the mess hall got a tray for me. The tray looked like those you 
get in a cafeteria, only it had six depressions of various sizes 
to hold food. 

The first man in the “serving line” heaped scrambled eggs in 
one of the hollows in the tray, another added sausage; another 
said, “Wait, fella, and I’ll find you some warm toast” —and did. 
There was jam, and cereal, and cookies, and the last man 
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planked a pint-sized mug on my tray and said, “There’s hot cof- 
fee on that table and all the butter and sugar and stuff you want — 
if you’re still hungry, come around again.” 

Brother ! 

Leaving the mess hall you get a fine view of the camp and 
also of the federal penitentiary. I was surprised how the sur- 
roundings had been completely renovated while I had breakfast. 
The white buildings of the camp fairly glistened in the sunshine, 
the trees had a lot of color, men in uniform looked like rational 
human beings, and I found myself thinking how glad I was to be 
in the reception center instead of over in that penitentiary. 

Back at the barracks my spirits had another jolt, however, 
when G.I. Haircut drawled, “Jist take it easy, fella. We had a 
guy in here waiting special orders like you are, and it was seven 
weeks before they come.” 

This information was offset by the arrival of a couple more 
strays like myself. We compared our opinions of the army for 
a couple of hours and then went to “chow” again. 

On the way back to the barracks I spotted some of “my 
bunch” on a horse-shoe court, and talking with them was like 
getting a letter from home. They were being “processed,” they 
said, and told me where they were located. 

Th afternoon dragged by, but along toward “chow” time a 
couple of bus-loads of South Dakota boys rolled in and were as- 
signed to “our” barracks for the night. They were a nice bunch 
of guys, and the big chap who bunked over me told about work- 
ing in the mines and how he’d just as soon be in the army. 

Lights in the barracks went out at 9 p. m. and I was ready 
for sleep — which didn’t last long, seeing as how they came on 
again at 4:45 a.m. With the South Dakota bunch I “marched” 
up to chow in the dark and, following instructions, hurried back 
to the barracks to help sweep, mop and make beds. The bed- 
making proved a miserable failure because somebody had for- 
gotten to show us how, but we managed to get the blankets fairly 
smooth. 

By this time it was beginning to dawn on me what a whale 
of a place this reception center is. Hundreds of men in and out 
in a day, and thousands around all the time. 

The South Dakota group was suddenly called out, and again 
despair settled over me. With thousands of guys around, what 
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was one more? Or worse, what was one less, if he got lost? 
In five minutes, I had convinced myself I would spend the rest 
of my days in that barracks, and when the war was over people 
would come by and shake their heads and point to me as the 
“really forgotten man.” 

To lose the mood, I stepped out on “the front porch” and 
almost fell down stairs when I saw about one hundred and fifty 
fellows lined up on the graveled street, including four I knew 
from Lincoin. 

One of the four—a VOC (Volunteer Officer Candidate) — 
was having trouble getting on a roster because something was 
peculiar about his papers. With one day behind me, I felt like 
a veteran and suggested he and I go next door to make inquiry. 

“Next door” was the place where I’d had my main conversa- 
tion with the vanishing corporal. Hardly had I stepped inside 
when a strange sergeant looked up and said casually, “You're 
Keller, aren’t you? Wait here, I’m just making out your papers.” 

And I was the guy who thought the army had lost me! That 
was my first lesson in learning that in the army, when the army 
is ready, you'll find out what the army wants you to do, and not 
before. I know what the G.I. Haircut was trying to put across 
when he told me to “take it easy” and “make yourself ta home.” 

Without even going back to the barracks for my luggage, I 
was started on the route of “processing.” The first step was 
blood typing —a matter of a pricked finger and a drop of blood 
for type-testing. 

Normally there are twelve or more men on a roster and you 
move through the processing line by roster number —that is, 
some corporal or sergeant will call out roster number 300, for 
example, and all the men on that roster will line up and be taken 
to one of several buildings for some phase of induction. 

Because of my individual mix-up, I was put on a roster by 
myself — an incident which caused unusual amusement from the 
“inductees.” When a non-com would yell Number 265 and look 
around expectantly, I would stand up and promptly say, “Here,” 
and he would invariably want to know, “Where’s the rest of you?” 
That would give me a chance to say, “I am all there is,” and that 
would make my fellow inductees happy because it proved that 
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corporals and sergeants don’t know everything, after all, or they 
would have known there was only one of me. 

I moved through the processing procedure with several other 
“small rosters” and soon discovered what a small world it is. 
There was a fellow from Minnesota who knew a newspaper 
friend of mine, and a nice chap from —of all places — Joplin. 
Il saw more and more fellows from Nebraska I knew, and, all 
in all, things began looking up. 

After the blood typing we were taken to the camp’s “Little 
Theatre” where we were lectured on army courtesy, and heard 
some of the articles of war read and explained. Chow time 
again, then back to the theatre for motion pictures on army disci- 
pline, health and conduct, and then to the examination building. 

The army gives two examinations at the reception center, 
one covering general aptitude, the other to reveal mechanical 
aptitude. The examinations are primarily four-way “true and 
false” tests, given under instructions from a public address sys- 
and under the watchful eyes of several monitors. 

It is possible that an inductee may receive these exams on 
his first day in camp, and therefore dumb is the guy who arrives 
with a hangover because the examination record will follow him 
all through the army. Dumber still is the dope who arrives 
“plastered,” because he will receive a nice cold shower at govern- 
ment expense and spend a day or more “sobering up” under 
dreary conditions. 

Answers to the examination questions are recorded by the 
inductee on a special sheet by merely drawing a line under a 
number or letter and the papers are graded mechanically. The 
inductee’s card, mechanically punched to reveal his skills, is 
given to the “interview section” for use in a personal talk in 
which the inductee tells an interviewer about his hobbies, ex- 
perience and ambition. 

During my first day on a roster I received the blood type, 
heard the lectures, saw the movies, took the examinations, and 
finished up with the most beautiful headache I’ve ever had. That 
evening I was moved to a new barracks in Company A along 
with my Minnesota and Joplin acquaintances. 

The next morning was dull— consumed mainly by waiting 
to be sent to the interview section. Shortly before noon the call 
came and we were marched five blocks to the interview building, 
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only to wait there fifteen minutes and march eight blocks to chow 
and back again. 

The so-called “permanent personnel” who handle the inter- 
viewing impressed me with their patience and intelligence. Most 
of them, I learned later, are men who have held professional 
positions in civilian life. 

My interviewer was so pleasant I risked firing a few ques- 
tions at him and learned he was a former Kansas senator, Boy 
Scout executive, and, I believe he said, attorney. 

From the interview line, inductees pass into another division 
where government insurance is explained and contracted for, 
where men are asked to purchase war bonds through a pay-roll 
deduction plan, and where papers are re-checked and completed. 

Just beyond the interview building is the clothing supply 
depot where uniforms are issued. It is a minor Mecca for in- 
ductees who, regardless of how they may have felt about the 
army, can’t help wondering “How will I look in one of them 
suits ?” 

At the head of the clothing line, you receive your “dog tags” 
— metal tabs worn on a string around the neck which give your 
name, your army serial number, your nearest blood relative, his 
or her address, and stamped to show your blood type and religious 
faith. 

Before you is a large sign which reads, “You are about to 
receive the best uniform ever issued to a soldier anywhere in the 
world. Take care of it and be proud of it!” 

Somehow, that “Be proud of it” keeps buzzing in your head 
and you chuck your civies into a barracks bag with no regret and 
no thought it may be a long, long time before you put them on 
again. 

Clad in civilian underwear, a new pair of issue sox, and with 
barracks bag in hand, you mount three steps to be fitted for 
shoes. 

Stories I had heard about the army and shoes had led me 
to believe somebody would get a pair and throw at me. My first 
surprise came when I saw how carefully the “shoe man” meas- 
ured my feet; my second surprise when he asked me, “How does 
this pair feel?” The third surprise came when, after I had said 
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they were a little snug across the top, he said, “Well, we’d better 
change ’em then — here, try these.” 

On a sheet of paper, the size of your shoes is entered and 
you move through the clothing sample room where more sizes 
are marked on the sheet. You pass along a stretching warehouse 
counter and as you move, attendants slap out equipment and 
clothing of the the size indicated on your sheet. 

A detail man—a soldier assigned to a special job — helps 
you dress in your new clothes. Shoes and other clothing are 
again checked for size and misfits are exchanged. Clothing which 
must be altered is exchanged for checks and you pick the clothes 
up later at the tailor shop. 

The feeling that “I’m in the army now” hits hard when you 
hoist your 85-pound barracks bag to your shoulder and stagger 
across the street for your first “shots.” 

These shots are quick things—so quick, in fact, that I 
didn’t know for ten days that I had been vaccinated for small- 
pox. I did know I received the first of three typhoid and anti- 
tetanus inoculations. 

For me, the evening of the shots was hectic: a rush to the 
barracks under the weight of the barracks bag, unpacking all 
the gear to get my civilian clothes from the bottom of the bag 
and up to the post office for mailing home, then to chow and 
back to the barracks to be moved again to a new barracks where 
processed men were housed. 

The corporal at the new barracks was a jewel. He showed 
us how to make a bunk properly, explained that in the army “you 
don’t have your wife, or your mother, or your sister to pick up 
after you — so you’ve got to do it for yourself,” and said if we 
wanted to “gold brick” (duck work) to go ahead, but to expect 
K.P. or some other disagreeable result if caught. “And,” he 
said, “we’re pretty good at catching.” 

Life in the processed men’s barracks begins at 5 a. m.— 
unless you’re unlucky enough to draw K.P., then it’s earlier. You 
put on your fatigues and are assigned to detail work — cleaning 
up barracks for inductees, washing windows; clearing the grounds 
of cigaret butts, matches, and bits of paper; rudimentary drill. 
Distasteful as some of this is, you finally realize that if you 
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weren't doing something, time would hang very heavy and the 
danger of homesickness would be increased. 

As soon as you get your uniform you begin wondering about 
“shipping orders” —the orders which will send you to army 
training in some camp or school, or send you to some special 
assignment. The orders clear through the Seventh Service Com- 
mand at Omaha. 

Two or three times a day your company will be called from 
drill or detail work to “get shipping orders.” Names of men 
will be called out by a sergeant and the “lucky guys” will be 
lined up and told they are on “shipping list,” to dress in their 
Class A (O.D.) uniforms, pack their barracks bags, and not leave 
the Company area. Sometimes men are given but twenty min- 
utes to be ready to leave; others are on “shipping list” for two 
or three days before the actual moving orders come. 

You see fellows you’ve met and liked— others you’ve met 
and didn’t like —carrying their barracks bags toward the load- 
ing platform at most any time of day or night. Rumors fly as 
to where “our bunch” is headed for, but the men actually don’t 
know where they’re going until they get on the train and then 
they have instructions to keep their mouths shut. 

Few, if any, are the inductees who don’t yip to hasten the 
day they'll leave the reception center and “get settled.” The 
almost universal phrase for farewell is, “So long, good luck — 
and I’ll see you in Tokio.” 
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Governor Griswold’s Radio Address 


On October 15 Governor Dwight Griswold, in a radio broad- 
cast, referred to the future building program within Nebraska. In 
this he mentioned specifically the matter of an Historical Society 
Building. The members of the society will be greatly interested 
in the Governor’s remarks. In response to an inquiry by his in- 
terviewer, Lyell Bremser of KFAB, the Governor said, “I ex- 
pect there will be new buildings needed at the University as well 
as the Teachers Colleges. The definite plans for these institu- 
tions are now being developed by the Board of Regents and the 
Normal Board. I do have one idea, Lyell, about the University’s 
building program, but I don’t know whether the Regents would 
be interested — I haven’t discussed it with them.” 

Bremser: Well, let’s hear about it, Governor. 

Governor: It has to do with the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Two years ago the legislature made a special levy to 
provide a building for the Historical Society. My idea is that it 
might be well to erect the Historical Society Building on the 
University campus. Seems to me we could use a little first-hand 
state history in our educational program. 

The Society is naturally greatly pleased with the Governor’s 
interest and readiness to carry forward the work of providing a 
better home for the historical collections and museum within 
the state. The Historical Society Board must prepare plans in 
cooperation with the governor and state authorities to carry 
through the fulfillment of this project. The program is in its be- 
ginning stages, and members specifically authorized to handle the 
details will undoubtedly be provided. Members of the Society 
may feel well assured that the undertaking is receiving very care- 
ful and thorough consideration. 

The Governor’s suggestion relative to a location for the 
Historical Society building may seem new to some members. It 
will undoubtedly receive the most thorough and careful consider- 
ation by both the Board of the Society and the Board of Regents. 
The frank and open way in which the Governor has brought the 
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matter before the public is commendable. He is clearly anxious 
to serve the best public interest and in this he should have the 
most hearty support of the Historical Society and its official 
Board. 

Nebraska has been very fortunate in the splendid planning 
and construction of its public institutions. The success of the 
Capitol Commission resulted in a building heartily admired 
throughout this country and well known throughout the world. 
While the Historical Building cannot be on such a scale as the 
State Capitol, it should and may well become one of the best 
known buildings of the state. 

The years immediately ahead will be most significant in the 
history of this Society. The members of the Historica! Society 
Board recognize this and it was mentioned by the president at 
the several sessions of the Board during the recent annual meet- 
ing. The suggestions of the Governor now give every assurance 
that the work will be undertaken under most favorable auspices. 
Members of the Society may look to the future with great hope 
and promise. 
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The Annual Meeting 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The Annual Meeting of Nebraska State Historical Society 
in conjunction with the Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 
was held in Unicameral Hall at the State Capitol and in the 
Cornhusker Hotel, Saturday, September 30. The chief respon- 
sibility for arranging the program was assumed by the Acting 
Superintendent, J. L. Sellers, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, J. E. Lawrence. The cooperation of the staff and the 
Executive Board helped greatly in arranging and carrying out 
the details of the meeting. 

The literary program of the morning was presided over by 
President Lawrence, due to the transportation difficulties of Mr. 
A. B. Wood who arrived during the reading of the first paper. 
The program consisted of two able papers. The first was “De- 
velopment of Rural Electrification” by C. A. Sorensen. The 
second, which appears in this magazine, was “Conservation of 
Nebraska’s Agricultural Resources” by Abner K. Chestem. 

The luncheon program prepared by the Nebraska Native 
Sons and Daughters was presided over by the President, Mrs. 
Carol White Mortensen. Mr. E. C. Boehmer led the group in 
spirited singing. Speeches were given on the general theme of 
“Post War Problems” by Lowell S. Devoe, Mrs. O. W. Hahn 
and Lt. Margaret Servine. 

The afternoon program was presided over by Lloyd C. 
Thomas, of Station KGFW (Kearney). Music was rendered 
by the Lincoln Women’s Chorus. The chairman introduced the 
topic for discussion, “Can the Citizen Discover the Truth by 
Reading the Public Press”. This was ably expounded by Ray- 
mond C. McConnell, Jr., of the State Journal, Arthur C. Gardner, 
of the Crete News, Guy Ludi, of the Wahoo Democrat, and A. B. 
Wood of the Gering Courier. The meeting was spirited and 
profitable. The winner of the $100 prize for the best story on 
a pioneer Nebraskan was announced. Mrs. Delores Gunnerson 
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of Aurora won the award with her entry, “Buckskin Charley”, 
the life story of Charles White, early settler and picturesque 
character of Hamilton County. At the business meeting of the 
Native Sons and Daughters a memorial to Dr. A. E. Sheldon was 
read by Mrs. Amy Bruner Almy. In the election of officers 
C. A. Sorensen was named president, Hazel H. Abel, vice-pres- 
ident, Horace Davis, 2nd vice-president, Ora A. Clement, secre- 
tary, and Max Meyer, treasurer. 

The annual dinner at the Hotel Cornhusker was presided 
over by President J. E. Lawrence, Chancellor Benjamin F. 
Schwartz offered the invocation and music was supplied by 
Wayne Van Horne. The main feature of the program was the 
address “The Social Homesteader” by Professor E. E. Dale. 
The audience will long remember Mr. Dale’s stories and especially 
his ad lib. instruction on how to read a family album. 

The report of the annual meeting would be incomplete with- 
out the announcement of the chief business transactions of the 
board of the society. At the morning business meeting the mem- 
bers of the Board whose term expired, J. E. Lawrence, A. J. 
Weaver, and A. B. Wood were re-elected. To fill the unexpired 
term of the late Henry M. Eaton, Gould Dietz of Omaha was 
elected. An amendment which authorizes the enlargement of the 
Executive Board by three additional elected members was intro- 
duced and approved. 

President Lawrence discussed the condition and the work 
of the Society. He presented the unusual opportunity and re- 
sponsibility that lie immediately ahead with the prospect of a 
new building. He directed attention to the inspiration of an 
approaching centennial, the universal interest in history stimu- 
lated by the present war and unusual national and world 
problems. 

Perhaps of greatest interest and importance to the Society 
was the announcement of a selection by the Executive Board of 
a new superintendent and secretary. The Board voted to appoint 
Lt. James C. Olson of the Army Air Corps to take over the 
responsibilities of the superintendency as soon as he is released 
from the service. Dr. Olson received his doctorate in history at 
the University of Nebraska and is known throughout the state 
as the author of “J. Sterling Morton”. Perhaps no other person 
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is so thoroughly grounded in the territorial and early statehood 
history of Nebraska as is Dr. Olson. 

In the meantime the Board arranged for Professor J. L. 
Sellers of the University of Nebraska to carry on the work as 
Acting Superintendent and Editor. 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS MEETING 
September 30, 1944 


The meeting was called to order by President Lawrence. 
The order of business printed on the program was followed. 
Brief summaries of the several lines of endeavor were given by 
the Acting Secretary and Director A. T. Hill. Since these re- 
ports are printed in full in this issue of Nebraska History there 
is no attempt to summarize them here. 

President Lawrence announced the action of the Executive 
Board in selecting Lieutenant James C. Olson for Superintendent 
of the Society and J. L. Sellers as Acting Superintendent until 
Lieutenant Olson is released from the service. The President 
also announced the intention of transferring the cash funds of 
the Society to the State Treasurer. He discussed the present 
outlook for the Society and the necessity of making plans for 
the territorial centennial for Nebraska which is but ten years 
ahead. 

The President announced the estimates for the biennial 
legislative requests for 1945-47. He indicated the urgent need 
because of advanced costs had compelled the officers to advance 
their requests to $47,280 compared to current appropriation of 
$38,000. 

Under the item of new business the Acting Secretary sub- 
mitted an amendment to Art. IV of the Constitution and moved 
its adoption. The amendment changes the thirteen members 
of the Board to sixteen and the nine elective members to twelve 
and the three to be elected annually to four. 

The first paragraph as proposed would read: 


The government of the Society and the custody of its 
property shall be vested in a board of sixteen members, 
the governor, the chief justice of the supreme court, 
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the president of the state press association, the chan- 
cellor of the state university, and twelve members who 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Society. 
. .. At each annual meeting (after the adoption of this 
amendment) four shall be elected for the full term of 


three years. Only annual or life members shall be 
chosen for directors. 


After the article shall become effective the Board will fill 
these positions temporarily by adding three members who shall 
serve until the Society shall fill the positions at regular elections. 

C. A. Sorensen seconded the resolution and it was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

The election of four Directors was necessary to fill vacancies 
on the Board. The terms of J. E. Lawrence, A. J. Weaver and 
A. J. Wood expired, and the vacancy due to the death of H. M. 
Eaton made up the four places. 

A. T. Hill nominated the three members whose terms ex- 
pired. The President called for other nominations, but none 
were offered. Gilmore of York seconded by Nuquist moved to 
instruct the Secretary to cast the unanimous vote of the Society 
for the three Directors. The resolution carried without dissent 
and it was so ordered. 

For the unexpired term the Acting Secretary nominated Mr. 
Gould Dietz of Omaha. He was unanimously elected. 

This completed the business and the Society proceeded with 
its literary program of the morning. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. L. SELLERs 


Acting Secretary 
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FINANCE REPORT 1943 - 1944 
The Society’s funds come from two sources: (1) appropri- 
ation by the legislature, (2) miscellaneous cash from member- 


ship dues, sale of publication, photographs and rent of lot. The 
itemized report follows. 


State Appropriation Fund 


Maintenance Appropriation July, 1943 to July, 1945....$ 9,500.00 
Disbursements from July, 1943 to September 1, 1944... 3,720.16 


Balance remaining September 1, 1944 one 5,779.84 


Museum Fund Appropriation July, 1943 to July, 1945..$ 2,500.00 
Disburesements from July, 1943 to September 1, 1944... 1,365.25 


Balance remaining September 1, 1944 00000. 1,134.75 
Salaries and Wages Appropriation July, 1943 

OR IIE -rtranteindedhsietalisbicsnichtearcinibomencbinamtipinencetenaass $26,000.00 
Disbursements from July, 1943 to September 1, 1944... 13,079.30 


Balance remaining September 1, 1944 oe eeeeeeeee 12,920.70 


Miscellaneous Cash Fund 





Balance in bank September 21, 1943 2 ee eeeeeeee $ 1,907.59 
Cash receipts from September 21, 1943 
OS ih SU dinticcentsnsnsenstiincennnteensctsnicnncion 2,003.43 
Me iieiiitiheiittieins 3,911.02 
Cash disbursements from September 21, 1943 
Og Ee ae 391.61 


Balance remaining in bank September 1, 1944 00. $ 3,519.41 
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Cash Receipts 


Historical Society Membership Dues ...............-...-.----+ $ 1,178.81 
Archeological Membership Dues .................--.-.-----+- nasi 12.01 
a 265.54 
Sale of Archeological Publications ...................--.-----.-- 11.50 
I ia ishass shcintiadehieteniainsigmasintihinennienneasinanaen 480.00 
I> Ai iiciniah deanna 37.05 
EEE SRO SEER aeRO ee Saree i Neo ORT ne ie 18.52 

TD CN TID miersccinctcrentciceretintsinenieal $ 2,003.43 


Cash Disbursements 


Salaries and Services Rendered ................-.-..--.cs--sse-essees $ 123.90 
SUEY TPUIUIA. ‘scnnicsinsssinisiettaiinsianaseltieinastonpaeiinnsennsiiesettebbeblonanisiicng 117.56 
Expenses for 1943 Annual Meeting .................-.----.-------+ 90.26 
i aa isealitllinniciinh 40.71 
SIN AIRED URN: SEIN «a ccncsecernsussbesnionintnrenntaniionnninn 11.40 
Photographs .......... ici bsiipeeiiceistnieiceaiaiinaunaenliaelaatitiiacaie 6.90 
SN PIIIIINUIN sssc.ceuctalsssiesihieietidninensiieniethincetapeicniasintenitiapanasioiaiaivin 88 


Total cash disbursements ........................$ 391.61 


MEMBERSHIP 

I OG aaah ites eiaseeslaicehceeniienenbeencinintiietiites 554 
EET RE OE ENT 
RE Co ne a ne eae ene ae 10 
Special Memberships: 

aa aaah lhl ad ealciatealn 97 

Exchange membership (miscellaneous) .................--.-+-- 153 

Newspaper Exchange membership ................--.-----sss--+-+ 361 


EE ALE OE ET 
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New Members of the Society 
Sept. 1, 1943 - Sept. 1, 1944 


Abel, Mrs. George, Lincoln 
Anderson, Glenn I., Lincoln 
Carson, W. H., Lincoln 
Clayton, Charles, St. Louis, 

Missouri 
Cooney, Rev. Thomas, Sidney 
Deffenbaugh, Dr. Nelle G. C., 

Detroit, Michigan 
DeVoe, E. E., Lincoln 
Farley, George L., Plattsmouth 
Gere, Helen, Lincoln 
Johnson, W. O., Omaha 
Kingery, Cecil, Phillipsburg, Kansas 
Larson, Lauritz A., Kearney 
Lathrop, Edith A., Washington, 

m « 

Latrom, Pfc. Raymond J., 

Fort Bliss, Texas 
Leermakers, J. A., Rochester, N. Y. 
McCann, Lloyd E., Edison 
Mahnken, Norbert R., Lincoln 
Meyer, Emma M., Lincoln 


Nicholls, C. C., Lincoln 

Parker, D. D., Brookings, South 
Dakota 

Parr, V. D., Minden 

Pearse, Carroll G., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Pollock, Fay H., Stanton 

Raymond, Jack L., Scottsbluff 

Rhoades, C. H., Seward 

Ricker, Leslie D., White Cloud, 
Michigan 

Roberts, Mrs. C. W., Lincoln 

Sanburn, Mrs. Ralph, Lyons 

Sheldon, Philip, Scottsbluff 

Sheldon, Ruth, Washington, D. C. 

Smith, Wm. H., Seward 

Vollbehr, Etta A., Liberty 

Watson, Ruth S., Lincoin 

Wilson, Oliver, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Wimer, H. D., Stratton 


Honorary Members 


Hon. George W. Norris, McCook * 


Libraries 


California State Library, Sacramento, California 


Deceased Members 


September 1943 to September 1944 


Boyles, V. Warren, Omaha 
Cameron, M. D., Omaha 

Chapin, Charles E., Baltimore, Md. 
Delatour, S. P., Lewellen 

Dresler, W. B., Omaha 

Eaton, H. M., Omaha 

Jacoby, Iretus, Lincoln 


* Deceased September 2, 1944, 


Krumbach, Anna, Shelby 

Norris, Hon. George W., McCook 
Proudfit, Judge Robert M., Friend 
Putney, Forrest L., Tilden 
Reynolds, B. W., Fremont 

Talbot, A. R., Lincoln 

Wilson, Judge W. W., Nebraska City 
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NEWSPAPER AND PHOTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT 


Newspapers 


The newspaper library handled the customary number of 
calls during the past year. Considerable use was made of the 
files by various state departments in checking publication of 
legal notices throughout the state. Officials of the United War 
Fund in Nebraska made rather extensive use of current papers 
in compiling information on contributions to the fund in the 
different counties of the state. Individuals hunting birth notices 
and other personal items, and students seeking information on a 
variety of subjects make up the bulk of those using the news- 
paper library from year to year. 

One example of special use of the newspaper collection 
might be mentioned here. Two representatives from the Omaha 
office of the U. S. Army Engineer Corps spent a month in the 
basement newspaper library compiling information on rainfall 
and flood conditions over a period of about fifty years. The 
purpose of this survey was to collect definite data upon which 
to base a long term program of flood control for the Missouri 
River and its tributaries. In the course of the study, over 1200 
bound volumes of newspapers were consulted. 

To the Society’s collections during the year came a large 
number of bound volumes and single issues of newspapers and 
miscellaneous publications, contributed by seven separate donors. 
The outstanding gift was the complete bound files of the Omaha 
Bee and Bee-News, 1871 - 1937, presented by the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha. An interesting item given by Mr. Frank 
Hammond of Fremont was a copy of the first issue of the first 
newspaper in Fremont, the Tribune, July 24, 1868. Other dona- 
tions came from R. E. Dale, Lincoln, the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf at Omaha, the Nebraska Union Farmer, C. C. Reed 
and E. T. Temple, Shelton, Mrs. Belle C. Rugg, Long Beach, 
California, and Miss Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D. C. 

A total of 375 newspapers are received regularly through 
exchange as follows: 


Nebraska Weeklies, Semi-Weeklies and Monthlies ................ 337 
en, GI "= cnniinsnibamnnelioatetinaaaekaucbsinsbibdsmnie 24 
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During the year 447 volumes of newspapers ana otner pub- 
lications were bound in the Society’s bindery. 

A number of Nebraska papers suspended publication in 
1943-44 while others were consolidated. A list of these was 
compiled as far as noted, together with the date of suspension 
or change. 


Rg a nee October 28, 1943 
Re Ce TT ee August 26, 1943 
Se I a ee March 23, 1944 
Bruning Banner ....... meuiteisiiliibinemnineasicigeiainnasiaia August 24, 1944 
I MEIIIIIIINUI -cccnicuiehecrapipduasaiibopeisandipebiieapitaieiinie February 24, 1944 
Chadron Chronicle and Chadron Journal consolidated 

to form the Chadron Record ..............------ December 2, 1943 
EE ee er eee eee December 30, 1943 
SoU SUUIIIRUIIOUITIID sn cicescetcsidbdimninisielantiiccnsneiaalibets October 25, 1943 
ERASE ST RENE Seen mene oe Amt! March 4, 1944 
EE aC ee eee ae January 27, 1944 
Hebron Register and Hebron Journal, consolidated 

to form Hebron Journal-Register ............ February 2, 1944 
eS EP eee ee” October 21, 1943 
OE ee a area rae earn August 31, 1943 
Omaha Farm Credit News ........-.-...-0--.00------ February — 1944 


Pawnee Chief, purchased by Pawnee Republican....July 26, 1944 

Pilger Stanton County News consolidated with 
BIE eee: September 30, 1943 

Red Cloud Weekly Advertiser 2.2.2... June 25, 1943 


Photographs 


The photograph department received as gifts approximately 
1,000 negatives and photographs. The largest gift, about 900 
negatives, was received through John Carnahan of the State 
Child Welfare Department. The work of a federal employment 
project in 1933-36, these negatives cover construction work, 
roads, dams, public buildings and the like. Other gifts of photo- 
graphs came from Edwin B. Dean, Lincoln, M. I. McCreight, 
DuBois, Pennsylvania, Merrill J. Mattes, Scottsbluff, Leslie D. 
Ricker, White Cloud, Michigan, Mrs. Bell C. Rugg, Long Beach, 
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California, Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D. C., Elmo Scott Wat- 
son, Chicago, and from Boys Town. 

The Society’s collection of photographs and negatives now 
numbers approximately 47,300. During the year 191 photographs 
and 85 lantern slides were loaned for publication and exhibition 


purposes. 


LIBRARY REPORT 


During the past year the Society received as gifts 184 books 
and bound volumes of magazines, 145 pamphlets, 16 typed manu- 
scripts, about 100 letters, 60 different war posters and an in- 
determinate number of booklets, leaflets, programs and other 
miscellaneous material. These gifts, many of which constitute 
valuable additions to our library, came from 44 separate donors. 

Thirty-eight volumes were purchased for the library at a 
cost of $94.44. These were principally on the West and Plains 
Region. Some, as for example, the two volume set, Gold Rush, 
The Journals, Drawings and Other Papers of J. Goldborough 
Bruff, were books just published. Many of the books bought, 
however, had been published previously and are now out of print, 
so were obtained from dealers as they had not been secured at 
the time of publication. 

Copies of Nebraska Session Laws, Senate Journals, Su- 
preme Court Reports, and Department Reports were received and 
cataloged. If unbound, file copies were bound. 

Our own bindery repaired or rebound 220 books and bound 
281 pamphlets, and volumes of periodicals. 

In the last year, 109 periodicals — quarterlies, monthlies, 
and weeklies — were obtained through exchange, donations and 
paid subscriptions. Through exchange the library received pub- 
lications from 36 state historical societies or departments of his- 
tory. Pamphlets and unbound books received numbered 175. 
There were 587 books, pamphlets and bound volumes of periodi- 
cals cataloged, making a total of 6,490 cataloged books in the 
Society’s library at the State Capitol. 

Approximately 44,500 index cards on Nebraska newspapers 
from 1854 to 1870 had been made in previous years. In the last 
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year, these cards were all alphabetized and organized in a gen- 
eral subject file making this material available for public use. 

Over 200 requests for information by mail and over 900 
made by telephone and visitors in the library were answered. 
These covered a wide scope of subjects. Many could be answered 
with little search, but others required reference to various sources. 

Accessions to the manuscript collection numbered approx- 
imately 250 items, about half of which consisted of letters. Bio- 
graphical sketches, family histories and short research papers 
made up the balance. Among the more interesting and valuable 
items might be mentioned the records of the Pawnee Mission 
Church organized at Bellevue in 1836 under the leadership of 
Samuel Allis and John Dunbar, Presbyterian missionaries to the 
Pawnee. Another interesting accession is a collection of material 
on woman suffrage, notable for letters signed by such feminist 
leaders as Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Emmeline 
Pankhurst and others. 


MUSEUM REPORT 
A. T. Hill, Director 


Donations and Attendance 


The close of another’ war year finds the Historical Society 
Museum carrying on its important work of collecting and pre- 
serving historical relics and maintaining exhibits that furnish 
educational recreation to the public. Much work has been done 
in the rearrangement of many existing exhibits and in the addi- 
tion of new ones. Limitation of space and equipment is a seri- 
ous problem but an effort is made to place on display the best and 
most interesting of the new articles constantly coming in. 

In the past year donations totaling 1750 items were received 
from 107 separate donors. 

The museum attendance, although somewhat below last year, 
was very satisfactory and a great deal of interest was shown. 
The chief reason for the decline in attendance was the conversion 
of the Lincoln Air Base from a Mechanics’ Training School to 
a classification and reassignment center for the 2nd Army Air 
Force. Service men coming to Lincoln now, stay only about two 
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weeks and as a result many of them find no opportunity to visit 
the places of interest in the city. 

Attendance figures for the year September, 1943 - Septem- 
ber, 1944. 


Total number of visitors (estimated) ~.................---cseeeeeees 81,318 
Visitors signing museum register .................--.-.----ssse-eseeeeee-en 27,533 
Registrants from states other than Nebraska ........................ 8,510 
Registrants from foreign countries ................-.:--ss-ecseseeseeeeees 98 


States having the largest number of registrants 


I oe or are 816 

OS a ee a Oe ee 479 

RF re ana 726 

NIRS sicaiitp acittewasiessusiccactinod 526 

AES rea eT 539 

gS eres eee 461 
Field Work 


In 1943-44 Museum Director A. T. Hill made a number of 
field trips, including visits to some of the leading museums of 
the country. Numerous trips covering hundreds of miles were 
also made to gather up articles donated to the museum and to 
photograph historic sites. On all these occasions, except one to 
Nebraska City to check Historical Society museum material at 
Arbor Lodge, Director Hill drove his own car, and turned in no 
expense account for mileage or hotel bills. 

The visits to leading historical and archeological museums 
is a phase of field work of particular importance and value. 
Museums at Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles were visited to 
gather information as to new and different methods of display- 
ing exhibits, new techniques in preparing specimens, and the 
latest types of museum cases and other equipment. All such in- 
formation and ideas can be put to use when the new Historical 
Building becomes a reality and the Museum at last has adequate 
space and facilities. The Director will then be able to plan ef- 
fective exhibits of archeological and historical interest, arranged 
and displayed attractively and according to the best modern 
methods. 
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Archeological Division 


A separate membership and exchange list is maintained in 
the archeological division. Following is the membership and 
financial report. 


From September 1943- September 1944: 


IND sitnssternisnnseceshaniiaiildastesiatapttnnanattimiteietigiicsnaliciasl 402 
BID: °<ssacthasicaniiictanpsnsitiianibacnichinineisimsasiitinielialin 16 
Membership dues received .................--.--+-+-++ $ 13.01 
Sale of archeological publications ................ $ 11.50 


Archeological division to date has collected 
and turned into miscellaneous cash fund....$483.86 


No work in archeological excavations was carried on the 
past year and none will be until after the war. Then, manpower 
for excavating sites will again be available, and also the trained 
supervisory personnel needed to help carry on the work in an 
effective and scientific manner. 

Some laboratory work was done in the course of the year 
in identification and classification of archeological specimens 
from the store of material collected in former expeditions. 

It might be well to add here a summary of archeological 
holdings and record of work done over a period of years. 


Archeological sites explored  -2.0...........-cscsececseseoee 388 
eT SU TE MOI cities deca rnicetainintiinsniicbdeinien 576 
Archeological photographs cataloged .................... 6,750 


Total archeological and museum items cataloged..702,200 


Gifts to the Museum 


Mrs. Lillian Barker, Lincoln: Wichita Indian shield of 
buffalo hide; Japanese sword and scabbard brought from Phil- 
ippines during Spanish-American War; fine pair of dueling 
pistols; gavel made of light wood. 


Mrs. Nelle Bender, Wymore: Photos of the 5th and 6th 
Nebraska Infantry at Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico, Sep- 
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tember 1917; also, a photo of 109th Engineers of the 34th Divi- 
sion at Gila Forest Camp, New Mexico, June 1918. 


Mina Benjamin, Lincoln: A Wade and Butcher, and a 
Mascott razor. These had belonged to Miss Benjamin’s father. 


Emmet C. Brumbaugh, Omaha: The collection of Charles 
A. Royston Lamb, Ulverston, England. Philippine relics: bolos, 
barongs, swords, daggers, opium pipes and sandals. 


Mr. Peter Clement, North Loup: Old Columbian printing 
press, No. 3. 


Col. Roy L. Cochran, Washington, D. C.: Collection of 
soldier’s gear, boots, shoes, canvas bags and mess kits. 


Rev. Thomas L. Cooney, Sidney: Cartridges which were 
picked up on the rifle range of old Fort Sidney. 


Horace M. Davis, Lincoln: Surveyor’s instruments, a cir- 
cumferentor, consisting of a special compass and chain. Used 
by Mr. Davis’ father and grandfather in establishing many cor- 
ners in Valley and Greeley counties. 


Mrs. W. L. Dawson, Lincoln: Old sadiron brought to 
Nebraska in 1883 by J. D. and Maria Barnes, parents of Mrs. 
Dawson. It is interesting to note that Mrs. Dawson is the present 
owner of Rock Creek Ranch, site of the Hickok-McCanles 
tragedy. 

Mrs. Thomas Dunbar, Boulder, Colorado: Cape-coat worn 
by Emily Dunbar as a child in Dunbar, Nebraska town named 
for her father. 


Mrs. Harriet Hocking Fry, Lincoln: Christening robe of 
Joseph J. Hocking, father of Mrs. Fry. This robe was made in 
Falmouth, England, in 1837. 


Samuel E. Fry, Lincoln: Child’s clothing — red plaid wool 
coat with black trim; red calico suit and blue plaid gingham suit. 
Worn by Samuel E. Fry in the early ’80s when a child in Pawnee 
County, Nebraska. 

William Gleason, Lincoln: Group of three razors: a “Fa- 
mous Tang” made in Sheffield, England, a Keen Cutter razor, 
and a safety razor with trademark “Wm. Enders”. 
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Mrs. Ira Gruesel, Lincoln: Old sword, scabbard and belt 
which went with Sherman on his “March to the Sea”, carried by 
A. J. Canfield, grandfather of Mrs. Gruesel. 


Louise Burlew Guthrie, Lincoln; John H. Burlew, Lincoln; 
Mrs. Alvarette Burlew Guthrie, Exeter; Mrs. Miriam Steyer, 
Dallas, Texas: Colt’s revolver with holster, and a saber, car- 
ried in the Civil War by Aaron E. Burlew. Army discharge 
papers and other items including a ring carved by William Lemon 
while a prisoner at Andersonville. 


W. A. Hardman, Portland, Oregon: Japanese invasion 
money from New Guinea. 


Capt. A. H. Hardy, Beverly Hills, California: Manuscript 
biography of Washington Hardy, father of Capt. A. H. Hardy, 
the famous crack shot. 


Mr. and Mrs. Everett C. Harte, Holyoke, Colorado: Shell 
vegetable peeler ; letter opener made from piece of Japanese plane; 
box with lid made from a shell. 


John H. Hartzell, Seattle, Washington: Articles of cloth- 
ing belonging to Louise Hartzell Mitchell. An especially good 
collection of hats of early 1900 vintage. 


Brig.-General Guy Henninger, Lincoln: Large service flag 
from World War I. 


A. T. Hill, Lincoln: Two bronze Indian peace medals: 
one carrying the bust of President Tyler, the other of President 
Pierce. Mr. Hill also donated an old safety razor. 


B. R. Hill, Detroit, Michigan: Float found on Lake Huron 
in Canada. 


Mrs. Erwin Hopt, Lincoln: Eskimo articles ——two bows, 
eight arrows, a quiver case made of fur, a pair of boots and a 
pair of moccasins. 


Frederick B. Humphrey, Lincoln: Silver fruit stand and 
syrup pitcher; photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Norris Humphrey, 
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grandparents of the donor; collection of small snapshots and 


postcards. 


E. M. Jackson, Lincoln: Watchman’s clock made by Seth 


Thomas in 1876. 
Rubie Jessen, Omaha: Miscellaneous collection of Indian 
material, mostly bought at the Rosebud Reservation in 1907. 


Herbert Johnson, Huntington Valley, Pennsylvania: A col- 
lection of 250 original cartoons drawn by Mr. Johnson, famous 
cartoonist and a native Nebraskan. Included with the gift of 
original drawings was a book of Johnson cartoons published by 
J. B. Lippincott in 1936. 


Mrs. Justin Leech, Syracuse: Collection of sample ballots 
gathered together over a period of years. 


L. D. Martelle, Creighton: Piece of barbed wire five inches 
long to add to the museum’s collection of early types of barbed 
wire. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Miesbach, Lincoln: Ironstone china 
dish made in Hanley, England, in 1820. Brought to Syracuse, 
Nebraska, in pioneer days, by Margaret E. Miesbach. 


D. C. Mintfield, Lincoln: Badge found in garden plot of 
Fetterman home in Lincoln; a hand-wrought building spike, and 
two pieces of fireplace tile from the old Cal Thompson home at 
2424 O Street. 

Miss Jessie Morrill, Union City, Michigan: Group of 
framed pictures which had belonged to Miss Morrill’s brother 
the late Dr. Ralph M. Morrill, Lincoln physician for many years. 


Paul Mortenson, Cotesfield: Part of a Spanish belt buckle 
found on site of Skidi Pawnee village near Palmer, Nebraska. 


Mullen Portrait, (Presented to the Historical Society by a 
group of friends of Arthur Mullen). This portrait in oils, 
painted by Henry L. Wolff, New York artist, is a strikingly 
fine and life-like portrayal of its subject. 


Hon. Keith Neville, North Platte: Gun given to Mr. 
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Neville at the age of nine by his grandfather. He used it until 
hammerless shot guns came into use in the early 1900s. 


Mrs. Eva Polly, Franklin: Doll clothes— what the best 
dressed dolls wore in the early 80s. Made by Mrs. James R. 
Tharp, pioneer resident of Washington County. 


Mr. W. H. Pratt, Lincoln: Cigar box of mixed rock 
bought by Mr. Pratt at Bridgeport, Nebraska. 


W. O. Proffitt, Lincoln: A German ten pfennig coin, a 
Haitian five cent coin and some buttons. 


J. Merian Peterson, Valley Stream, Long Island: Through 
Gomer Jones of York, Mr. Peterson gave to the museum a fine 
specimen of the old, high wheel bicycle. Built with a wheel in 
front, over four feet high, the saddle perched atop, and a tiny, 
eighteen inch wheel directly behind, the vehicle bears little resem- 
blance to the modern stream-lined bicycle of today. 


Mrs. George Prouty, Shelton: Certificates of official dele- 
gates to various conventions and meetings issued by different 
Nebraska governors, and a miscellaneous collection of state 
fair and railroad tickets. 


W. G. Purcell, Broken Bow: Large collection badges — 
1.0.0.F., K.P., Press Association and Old Settler’s Conven- 
tions. 


Mrs. W. G. Purcell, Broken Bow: Collection of souvenir 
spoons —- many unusual ones. 


Mrs. C. S. Reynolds, Lincoln: Collection of clothing — 
hats, jackets and dresses for the museum costume exhibits. 


Mrs. George H. Rogers, Lincoln: Collection of badges, 
medals and souvenir handkerchiefs. 


Mrs. Belle C. Rugg, Long Beach, California: 1.0.0.F. 
regalia which was worn by E. P. Church, grandfather of Mrs. 
Rugg. An elegant brown silk dress and other articles donated, 
were her gradmother’s and a quaint lace nightcap was worn by 
her great-grandmother. 


Mrs. Grace Ryan, Elmhurst, Illinois: An old flatiron to 
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add to the museum’s collection of this indispensable domestic 
article. 


Matt Schreiner, U. S. Army: Arabian cigarette case from 
North Africa. 


Mrs. D. M. Scriven, Los Angeles, California: An 1857 
map of Nebraska and Kansas, nicely framed. 


Joseph P. and Charles L. Shanner, Page: Large map of 
Andersonville Prison. 


Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D. C.: Miscellaneous collec- 
tion of articles — china, personal possessions, clothing; used by 
Miss Sheldon’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon. 


John Showalter, Lincoln: Souvenir needle made by Mr. 
Showalter. 


Mr. Ernest A. Smith, Lincoln: A railroad ticket bought by 
Mr. Smith in 1876 and a fifty cent Confederate note. 


Lloyd M. Stewart, Steinauer: Broom-corn harvester, and 
broom manfacturing machine made by Robert L. Stewart in 
1871. Also a fence making machine and stretcher. Other arti- 
cles donated by Mr. Stewart included elaborate portieres made 
of Job’s tears and glass beads, and one pair using eucalyptus 
bud with glass beads. 


Arnold Troegel, Auburn: Part of stone maul found in 
Nemaha County. 


J. A. Tegider, Omaha: A brigadier-general’s commission 
signed by Andrew Johnson, issued to Thomas Mailcaky March 
1865. 

Margaret Mullen Thayer, Los Angeles, California: Red 
silk dress elaborately trimmed with black velvet. Worn by Mrs. 
John W. Thayer in Washington during Grant’s administration 
when her husband was serving in the United States Senate. 


Evangeline Waite, Loup City: Piece of barbed wire found 
near Loup City. Another bit to add to the collection of early 
barbed wire types. 


Ruth S. Watson, Lincoln: Group of thimbles, some small 
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and some quaint topless ones from the stock of the general store 
operated by Miss Watson’s father in Oregon, Missouri. Mr. 
Watson and his family came to Lincoln in 1907. 


Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln: Gold headed cane formerly 
belonging to J. Sterling Morton. The cane came to Mr. Weather- 
ly from Mrs. A. J. Sawyer. 


Mrs. Carrie H. Weeks, Fairbury: Old hickory rocking 
chair which had belonged to Mrs. Weeks’ grandfather Ziba 
Huntington, born at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1760. The chair 
finally came to Mrs. Weeks who prized it highly as a family 
heirloom for many years. 


John Wenstrand, Lincoln: Collection of guns and swords. 


L. R. Whitaker, Fullerton: Two oblong bombs found 
buried six feet deep under a house in north part of Fullerton. 


Mrs. Fred C. Williams, Lincoln; Mrs. Theodore Wester- 
man, Bronxville, NewYork: Hand embroidered basque, leather 
fan, card case, G.A.R. badge, Bible and other articles. 


Silas E. Wixon, Lincoln: Iron griddle used by Mr. Wix- 
son’s parents in Pennsylvania, and a replica of a pygmy mummy 
which was exhibited as a sideshow attraction in Nebraska in 
1907 and 1915. 








Local Historical Societies 


In Nebraska, August and September bring many annual 
meetings, picnics and reunions of pioneer and old settlers asso- 
ciations in the various counties of the state. A few such gather- 
ings were noted. 


At Central City on August 17, Merrick County Old Set- 
tlers marked their fortieth annual meeting with a picnic. Of- 
ficers elected were George C. Grosvner, president; Roy Linder- 
man, vice-president; Mrs. W. C. Kerr, secretary-treasurer, and 
Nettie Jewell, historian. Plans were laid to make the Old Set- 
tlers picnic next year a Merrick County day. 

(Central City Nonpareil 8-24-44) 


The Madison County Historical Society and the Old School- 
mates held a joint luncheon at Madison on September 3. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon each society conducted its business meet- 
ing. The Historical Society elected Ira Chittenden, president ; 
Mrs. Francis Mattison, vice-president; Mrs. Mary Mathews, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mrs. Florence Kortman, custodian. Old 
Schoolmates officers elected were Charles Farage, president; Mrs. 
Lizzie T. Upton, secretary; Ira Chittenden, treasurer. 


(Madison Star-Mail 9-7-44) 


Adams County Old Settlers Association gathered September 
28, at Juniata for their 62nd annual meeting, with State Senator 
Daniel Garber as principal speaker. More than 200 persons at- 
tended. Officers elected for next year were J. C. Gilmore, 
Hastings, president; Alvin Osler, Kenesaw, vice-president; Mrs. 
Emma Pratt, Juniata, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. Jennie Wood- 


worth, Hastings necrologist. 


(Hastings Tribune 9-29-44) 


Platte County Pioneer Society held its 22nd annual meeting 
October 12, 1944. Judge Louis Lightner was elected president; 
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Mrs. Wade Pruitt of Humphrey, vice-president; Emily Luckey, 
historian, Mrs. Albert Galley, secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Martha Turner of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety addressed the meeting on the “Original Records of the 
Columbus Townsite Company” which were presented to the city 
on behalf of Mrs. C. E. Courtwright of Julesburg, Colorado. 

Jacob Glur presented the proposal of a museum building as 
the logical next development of their society. He indicated that 
such a building would bring together and appropriately preserve 
the valuable and interesting materials of Platte County history 
which should become the property of the Platte County His- 
torical Society. 

(Columbus Daily Telegram 10-13-44) 


An article on “Houses and Restorations”, in the September, 
1944 issue of the State and Local History News, emphasizes im- 
portant projects assumed by local historical societies and other 
groups in various parts of the country. Many historic houses 
or buildings have been taken over for restoration or for use as 
museums, libraries, local historical headquarters and the like. A 
Nebraska connected item in this article is the statement that Mrs. 
William Bradley Tyler Pelt of Omaha has presented to the 
Frederick County (Maryland) Historical Society, the old home 
in Frederick built by Stephen Steiner in 1807. 

An illustration of what may be done in almost any com- 
mounity is furnished by the J. A. Schroeders of Ragan, Ne- 
braska. The Schroeders do not happen to have a _ historic 
house to preserve, but they do have a Museum occupying 
two rooms of their home. Although open to the public only a 
little more than a year the museum has had hundreds of visitors. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder have long made a hobby of collecting 
historical and pioneer articles as well as odd and curicus items 
from all over the world. 








Book Notes 


Diary and Letters of Josiah Gregg. Edited by Maurice Garland 
Fulton. (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1941 and 
1944. 2 volumes.) 


Readers of Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies recog- 
nize how fitting that an even century after the initial publication 
of that work the author’s Diary and Letters are published. Josiah 
Gregg was a well known and popular but shy author. His 
Commerce of the Prairies went through seven editions. He has 
long been recognized as the best early day historian of the south- 
west and the Santa Fe trade. 

The knowledge of the man and his career stands out in the 
Diary and Letters. Herein are given some excellent descriptions 
from the Mexican war. The leaders are revealed by a candid re- 
corder. “Our gallant Colonel (Harney),” he wrote, “is quite a 
favorite. . . . He is certainly much preferred to General Wool. 
But as to the commanding General, it is certainly painful — very 
mortifying to witness the almost universal dissatisfaction that 
prevails . . . with regard to him.” He held that the dislike for 
Wool even qualified the popularity of General Taylor with many 
of the troops. The disunity during the Mexican war pervaded 
the entire military organization from the commanding general to 
the private soldiers. Fortunately we faced no powerful enemy. 

After practicing medicine a year at Saltillo, Gregg lead a 
party in the gold rush to California. His diary is preserved only 
to his arrival in San Francisco in September, 1849. He joined 
the Trinidad expedition into northern California during which 
he died from starvation. 

These volumes add graphic scenes of significant western ad- 
ventures and enterprises. Posterity is deeply indebted to Josiah 
Gregg for the recordings under difficult circumstances of numer- 
ous actions that have made a difference in human affairs. The 
editing, introduction and details of publication supply a most 
attractive presentation to the public. 
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Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas. By James C. Malin 
(University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 1944. Illustrations, 
notes, index. 240 pages. $3.00.) 


The emergence of hard winter wheat as the staple cash crop 
of the subhumid areas of the central west is the theme of this 
penetrating and scholarly book. Although confined to a group 
of counties in central Kansas, the implications of the study are 
much broader and may well be expanded to cover practically the 
whole subhumid region of the plains grasslands. Conditions and 
problems were little different in the dry belt of the other states 
and there, as in Kansas, the introduction of winter wheat meant 
a revolution in farming and a profound change in the economic 
life of the region. 

Professor Malin has traced in detail the beginnings of wheat 
culture in Kansas. Here is depicted the first efforts of the set- 
tlers to raise corn in an environment totally unsuited to that crop; 
the consequent turning to other grains; the temporary boom of 
soft winter wheat; the introduction of new methods in the mill- 
ing industry; the gradual elimination of unadaptable wheat vari- 
eties in favor of the hard winter types and the development of 
suitable machinery for tillage and harvest. Diversified farming 
is touched upon, with special attention given to livestock raising 
and emphasis laid on the desirabliity of not placing complete de- 
pendence upon a single crop. But essentially, this book is the 
story of wheat —of winter wheat —and inherent in that story 
is the whole dramatic epic of a mid-land empire founded, and de- 
pendent for continuing growth, on the golden grain fields which 
produce the nation’s bread. 














Out of Nebraska’s Past 


In recapturing the flavor of past events or of a period, no 
source serves so well as contemporary newspapers. It is now 
ninety years since the first member of the Nebraska press, the 
Bellevue Nebraska Palladium, was launched. Bellevue! oldest of 
Nebraska river towns, where Peter Sarpy’s post had iong been 
a focal point for Indian trade and a haven for all travelers on 
the Missouri. It was fitting that the first newspaper in the Terri- 
tory should have been issued here. 

Other papers soon followed, as towns were founded, for it 
was a poor place indeed that boasted no local press. Nothing 
could have exceeded the boundless ambition and optimism of 
the new towns. Some of them incorporated universities before 
they had even the beginnings of elementary schools. Only a few 
houses and store buildings were needed to evoke dreams of a 
future as a leading metropolis. How many such dreams and 
hopes lie buried in the mud of the Missouri River bottoms or 
under the plowed fields of Nebraska farms. But before these 
first settlers, ninety years ago, the whole world, seemingly, 
stretched unoccupied and unmarred. And so their dreams and 
plans were as big as the country that inspired them. 


* * * 


In the next few pages are items from the Nebraska terri- 
torial press, chosen somewhat at random, but covering a variety 
of subjects and a number of localities. The atmosphere of a 
by-gone day still clings to these items. 


From the Belleview Nebraska Palladium, August 16, 1854: 


Our young city and surrounding country improves beyond 
the most sanguine expectations—new houses building, large 
farms being made, strangers and capitalists buying property at 
great advances, show the value and importance attached to prop- 
erty in and about Belleview N.T. Come gentlemen, there’s still 
room to make fortunes by getting a foothold near the great high- 
way to the Pacific. 
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From the Omaha Arrow, September 8, 1854: 


Day after day the migratory world comes pouring in around 
us, claiming, staking, and immediately improving their claims. 
For Nebraska is large enough to give us all a farm. We are not 
troubled here with anything worse than musketoes (sic). We 
don’t ask a man if he is an Abolitionist or a Whig before we 
allow him to stop, only we hope different for the good of the 
country. 


From the Omaha Arrow, October 6, 1854: 


Help Wanted 

What a time! Everybody wants to hire and no help is to 
be found. Almost every business man enquires Where can I 
obtain help? Carpenters, joiners, masons, common laborers and 
in fact almost every variety of mechanic is required but cannot 
be hired. Help is quite as scarce in Bluffs City as here and a 
man will not think of a dollar a day for common labor — he can 
do better. Mechanics command from $1.50 to $3.00, and scarcely 
none at that. What are we to do? We cannot build nor make 
farms to any extent until we are supplied. Why can not we get 
the assistance of the starving thousands of the East who are 
daily toiling for the means of keeping soul and body together 
when so soon as they set foot on our soil they are free and in- 
dependent. The rich Eden of creation is here wide spread be- 
fore them and a wide abundance of the production of the soil 
to feed all who may come. Here is bread enough and to spare,— 
come, come, why will you die? 


From the Cuming City Nebraska Pioneer, December 24, 1857: 


We have now and have had up to this time, very delightful 
weather ; it is almost as mild as March and April. We have had 
very little snow or frost —even our little creeks are not frozen 
over. There is no healthier country in the world than Nebraska 
and her climate and soil is unsurpassed. 


From the Wood River Centre Huntsman’s Echo, August 2, 1860: 


Our little wheat harvest has proved our soil a decided suc- 
cess in wheat growing. We think the yield will probably be 
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from thirty to forty bushels to the acre. This is the best wheat 
region in Nebraska. The vines are large, plump and free from 
chess and smut. — Oats, rye and barley are also fine and heavy. 


From the Belleview Nebraska Palladium, August 16, 1854: 


The Wenona and the Banner State both arrived at St. Marys 
and Belleview yesterday and having discharged the freight be- 
longing to these places, proceeded up the river to Council Bluffs 
landing. 


From the Daketa City Herald, September 24, 1859: 


New Goods— The steamer Omaha which landed at our 
levee yesterday evening discharged about a thousand boxes of 
dry goods, clothing, groceries, boots, shoes, hats, caps, drugs, dye 
stuffs, books and stationery, etc. etc. consigned to Ziegler and 
Eckhart of this city. 


From the Dakota City Herald, September 17, 1859: 


St. Mary — This Missouri River steamer was sunk Septem- 
ber 4, 1859, about daylight when near Hemme’s landing. No 
passengers were lost and nearly all the goods were saved. She 
was an old concern and not worth much but happened to be in- 
sured for $10,000. — Sinking old boats in the Missouri is pretty 
good business lately. 


From the Wood River Centre Huntsman’s Echo, July 26, 1860: 


Considerable large game has been killed recently, in this 
vicinity. Mr. Boyd [James E. Boyd, late governor of Nebraska] 
killed a buffalo near his house. A small party, with Mr. Huff 
killed one above on Wood River, very fine and fat . . . the buffalo 
are fat and in excellent order now, and make delicious steaks, 
roast and broils and withal, well tallowed. We learned of one 
killed from which over 100 Ibs. was taken. 

There is a fine herd in sight over toward Prairie Creek as 
we go to press. 
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From the Falls City Broad Axe, February 19, 1861: 


We have been shown a fine specimen of ore, much resembling 
copper. It melts easily into almost pure malleable metal. — Mr. 
Spencer who left it with us says there is a vein of it near Salem, 
some three or four inches wide and two inches thick. The mat- 
ter is certainly worth investigating. 


From the Falls City Broad Axe, November 20, 1860: 


The prairies in this county have commenced burning and 
every night presents a grand and beautiful appearance. The 
whole horizon forms a vast circle of fire, which at times illumi- 
nates the face of the country so that houses, miles distant are 
distinctly visible. We have not yet heard of any damage being 
done. 


From the Belleview Nebraska Palladium, August 16, 1854: 


Sunday, June, 1854, Judge Kinney’s train, being camped at 
Nebraska Centre, at the appointed hour, instead of the merry 
chiming of the church-going bell, a tin horn called the people 
together within a corral. Instead of seats with damask and velvet 
cushions, ox-yokes were distributed around so as to give the ad- 
vantage of the shade of the wagons. A young theological student, 
an ox-driver in the train, who had left his books to recruit his 
health by a tour across the plains, officiated as Parson by re- 
quest — the scene was sublime and instructive. .. . 


From the Omaha Arrow, October 6, 1854: 


Stone Coal 
Fine specimens have been taken from the bluffs two miles 
above Winter Quarters. We have no doubt that there is an 
abundance in the bluffs, hills and vallies around. 


From the Belleview Nebraska Palladium, October 18, 1854: 


We are indebted to P. A. Sarpy, Esq. for some beautiful 
specimens of iron ore, found a few miles up the Platte Valley, 
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where an abundance can be procured, and which if we mistake 
not, will soon be sought after and manufactured into that most 
useful of all metals —iron. Judging from appearances, the ore 
is not the richest kind. Its yield would probably be about thirty 
percent and would afford the miner a handsome profit for his 


labor. 


The most picturesque institutions along emigrant roadways 
were the road ranches. These varied from a simple inn affair 
to large establishments with stock and farming operations to 
supply feed. Some typical advertisements of road ranches in 
1860 are the following, taken from the Huntsman’s Echo at Wood 


River Centre. 


Platte Valley House 
Three miles above North Bend, N. T. 
R. Graham, Proprietor 
Accommodations for the 
wants and necessities of 
the trading public 
Good stables, hay and grain, also 
Blacksmithing 
in all its departments — 
ox and horse-shoeing. 
Wagons repaired etc, etc. 


Traveler’s Home and Ranche 
100 miles above Ft. Kearney 
and 20 miles below the 
Old California Crossing. 
On Pike’s Peak Road 
Where every necessary and 
even luxury can be obtained. 
Emigrants arriving at this point 
will find themselves at a place 
where they will be well done by. 
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Sometimes the advertiser broke into verse somewhat after 
the manner of radio advertising jingles of today. 


Johnson’s Ranche 
Wood River Centre 


Go east or west 
Here is the best — 
Good place to rest 

Try it! 


For man an easy bed 

And table plenteous spread: 

For stock there’s kraal and shed 
Near by it! 


Spring Signs in Early Nebraska 
From the Falls City Broad Axe, March 12, 1861: 


Spring has finally opened upon us. The prairies are burning, 
farmers plowing and the grass starting out fresh and green. 
Boats have commenced running on the river and business is re- 
viving. 

















You Can Help Your State Historical 
Society 


This Society was created to preserve the records of its peo- 
ple. The founders valued the experiences of the past and they 
wished to pass on to their descendants records from which the 
past could be reconstructed. Many such records are in private 
hands. The Historical Society holds such materials in trust for 
the future and the public is the beneficiary. The Society solicits 
the aid of Nebraskans and others in gathering historical materials, 
including : 

BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS of pioneers and local and com- 
munity leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobio- 
graphical accounts. 

MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED ARTICLES on the history of 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

REPORTS, YEARBOOKS, DIRECTORIES AND OTHER PUBLICA- 
TIONS of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of pioneers and leaders of every period of 
our history; pictures of men in armed services; any reproduc- 
tions of parts of the Nebraska scene. 

300KS AND PAMPHLETs pertaining to this region, and 
especially those referring to our own state. 

WESTERN NEWSPAPERS, especially those of the pioneer days; 
magazines. 

Museum Mater‘AaLs, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian artifacts. 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS may be made, if desired, in the form 
of memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 

All contributions which the Society is prepared to house will 
be preserved as.the property of the State. Donors merit the 
gratitude accorded to other public benefactors, and an increasing 
appreciation of their high purpose. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first volume on Nebraska history issued by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume 1 First Series, con- 
sisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas 
and published in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 
volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar 
Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine 
and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly mag- 
azine, was started February, 1918 and the first twenty-four 
volumes were edited by Addison E. Sheldon. 

These publications are, for the most part, still available and 
may be secured from the Society. They contain a great variety 
of material on Nebraska history. This material is in the form 
of documents, prepared papers, diaries, letters, and short his- 
torical notes. Subjects treated range from data on the life of 
the pre-historic peoples of the region down to present day his- 
tory. For particulars address the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, The Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 





AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of 
NEBRASKA HISTORY, A Quarterly Magazine, published at 
LINCOLN 9, Nebraska; as required by act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor —J. L. Sellers. ; 


Circulation — 1,360; edition — 1,800. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — 
none. 
J. L. SELLERS 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of November, 1944. 
Fern Anthony, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 























Nebraska: Guide to Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering the develop- 
ment of the state from prehistoric to modern times — her his- 
tory’ and folklore, science and industries, culture and achieve- 
ments, together with descriptive tours of city and country, of 
scenic attractions and historic sites. 


Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as one of 
the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Published by The Viking Press, New York, 1939. Illustrated; 
424 pages; price $2.50 postpaid. 





Society Publications, Vol. XXI 


In this volume, typical of the Society’s publications, is con- 
tained: “Lincoln: Name and Place” by N. C. Abbott; “Senator 
Charles H. Dietrich” by Margretta S. Dietrich; “Otoe Indians” 
by Major A. L. Green; “Fort Kearny — Founding, History, 
Abandonment, and Restoration” by Lillian M. Willman. Along 
with seventy maps, diagrams, and pictures. 

Pages 350 Price $3.00 





Lincoln City Guide 


American Guide Series 
Federal Writers’ Project 1937 


Would you recognize Nebraska’s old capitol or the gateway 
through which students entered the campus in the early days? The 
Lincoln City Guide contains thirty-nine pictures, six maps and 
historical sketches of numerous points of interest. Much his- 
tory is condensed in these eighty-seven pages. Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
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